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Minister of 

Planning and Social Welfare 
India 

5th October, 1966. 

MESSAGE 

I learn with interest that the Gujarat Research Society will be completing 
30 years of its existence in October, 1966. 

It is a liappy thought on the part of the organisers to mark this occasion 
with a Conference of Research Workers to be held at Vallabh Vidyanagar. 
The Society is engaged in research over a wide range of problems involving 
a number of disciplines. Modern research facilities have been centred in the 
Society’s building at Khar and a branch has also been opened at Ahmedabad. 
I am confident that the Society can look £oi*ward to further rewarding years 
of growth and will endeavour to focus the attention of scholars and the wider 
comm?inity on the problems that concern us most in the context of change 
and development. 

■y,, 



APDMESS B¥ 


VIKBAM A. SAKABHAI 

In speaking before you to-day, I would like to deal with a very practical' 
problem. What should we do to encourage research in Gujarat? What role 
can the Gujarat Research Society play most effectively? 

I have been active in research in Gujarat during the past twenty years. 
Apart from my interest in fundamental research dealing with cosmic rays and 
physics of interplanetary space, I have been concerned with the organisation 
of co-operative research for the textile industry and in the field of manage- 
ment While therefore I have some experience of the overall climate in Gu- 
jarat for research, basic as well as applied, I have little first hand acquain- 
tance witli the activities of the Society. My comments dealing with the So- 
ciety largely stem from a study of the latest annual report. 

An assumption is often made that the people of this State do not have 
an aptitude or inclination for scholastic learning or research. I believe this 
to be a fallacy. It is true, however, that there is at die present time, little 
tradition for these pursuits confined to some other parts of India and amongst 
certain commmiities. Moreover, the business instinct runs deep in us and we 
often tend to deal with Institutions for education and research in the way 
that we would deal with organisations of commerce and industry. But let us 
recognise diat on this positive side we have a tradition of independent action 
and a lack of subservience, two factors which are amongst the most important 
for the flowering of education and research. 

It Is very clear that there can be no real basis for establishing worthwhile 
research in the natural or social sciences unless we have young men and wo- 
men who have passed through a rigorous educational system which has stet- 
ched the capabilities of even the gifted students. As long as teachers and 



institutions who would provide this type of education are few, we would 
have to continually deal with human material not properly eqmpped for the 
task before us. At the Physical Research Laboratory at Ahmedabad, where we 
oomially give admission to research students with first class M. Sc. degrees 
from other institutions in the country, we find it still necessary to have a ri- 
gorous one year course of advanced study before we permit research to be 
undertaken. Leaving aside the question of numbers, I would suggest that an 
institution or a group of institutions in Gujarat interested in research in social 
sciences should individually or collectively attempt to provide advanced study 
at die post M.A. or M. Sc. level, undertaken under rigorous conditions as a 
pre-requisite for a career in research. I would emphasise here the crucial role 
of Mathematics in all modern research in die social or the natural sciences. 
It IS important, in my opinion, for research workers to be equipjied with the 

tools for making quantitative analysis. 

Pursuing die annual report of the Gujarat Research Society, one clearly 
sees an emphasis on research-cum-service in the field of health and social 
sciences. Tliis is of course an excellent way to establish groups in a community 
which through service derive, in turn, sustenance from the community. Before 
long, however, I suspect that the Society would have to pose to itself the 
question whether it is not proliferating too much. All glory to the driving 
force behind the Society, Shri Popatbhai and his devoted colleagues, if the 
Society can continue to generate local support and adequate funds for its 
diverse activities. I wish continued success to the Society. 
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FUTURE ^ OF RESEARCH' 


The story of the Gujarat Research Society is one humble beginnings o£ a 
a few eiidiiisiastics of learning, scholarship and research in Bombay. On the 
occasion of the publication of the Proceedings ' of the 5th Conference of the 
Research Workers of Gujarat, it is useful to bring to memory of a few incidents 
connected with the foiination of this small Society, The first important event 
111 its history was the foundation of its Journal in January 1939 under the inspir- 
ing guidance of its first General Secretary and Trustee Prof. C. N, Vakil who 
built up the Journal and in its first volume he mentions the words ‘Tormation 
of tlie Gujarat Research Society was decided at a preliminary meeting of about 
25 persons interested in the cultural progress of Gujarat convened by Mr. P. G. 
Shah on 30th August 1936 at the Forbes Gujarati Sabha Mandir. It has since 
developed under the last thirty years as a powerful body intci*ested in research 
in its various branches. The special sub-commitiees built up then have conti- 
nued to exist and function and the Society is rather a Centre of Research in 
the Cultiiral Progress of the region than means of distribution of money for 
research, : . 

The foresight with which Prof. C. N. Vakil built up the Journal in its early 
years has been of great help. In fact, the three imiiortant articles in the first 
iiinnber of January 1936 show the vivacity and the foresight of the trinity of 
Slixi H. V. Divatia, Shri P. G. Shah and Prof. C. N. Vakil who contributed so 
laigely to the first volume. The ideals of research formulated in the Foreword 
by the President, H. V. Divatia, P. G. Shahs article on Physical fitness of the 
Gujarati speaking people. Prof. C. N. VakiFs series of articles on Social and 
Economic sti'uctures of greater Gujarat established a long term research — 
they have gone a long way in establishing a standard of research which has 
been maintained for all these thirty long years. 

When the Society was formed the number of members during the first 
year was only 95 but the work that be attempted was serious and concc'iitratcd 
as seen by the continuity and die variety of the Journal, which has been the 
keen essence of the activity of the society. The multiple of the subjects was 
that keenly laid down by the Committee at the outset and the variety of the 
.subjects and the subjects and the metiiod of treatment have both expanded year 
after year. It stands at the figure of 152 members devoted to their own subjeeis. 

The Society does not believe in mere expansion of members or work for profits^ 
but it distributes 500 copies of the Journal as a measure of increasing activity 
in the spread of research and culture. The membership of Rs. 12[- per annum 
is consumed in running the Journal and in postage and maintaining the Library 
and other recognised Scientific Institutions like Child Guidance, Vocational 
Guidance, Health Research, Economic and Industrial Research, Social & Tri- 
bal Studies, History, Culture and Linguistic Research, Family Welfare, Family 
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Planning and several other departments. It has been possible to maintain the 
Journal throiigh die generosity and the eflBciency of the Saiirashtra Trust Press. 
The Fifth Conference Proceedings are being published with the co-operation 
of this press. Deep thanks are also to the Scholars and Research Workers who 
have sent their valuable Research Contributions without any reinuneration. 

The Society has been till recently working only as a Research Institution 
but has recently expanded the scope of its work by including training and 
teaching with increasing resources, it may be able to finance larger teaching 
Institution bring together a large number of students and may obtain better 
results which however depend upon the integrity and effectiveness of the re- 
search workers. 

There is always scope for expansion for more work. I have several 
schemes e.g. for developing Postgraduate school for ti’ainmg research staff in the 
Social Sciences and another for introducing scientific methods on the techniques 
of spii'itual growth, if co-operation from the scientists, research workers gov- 
ernments and the charitably inclined persons is available. 

Besides the change in the Constitution, we hope now to have several larger 
activities in the various fields. From the beginning, the Society owes a lot to the 
energy, wisdom and the work of the President of our Psychological Sub-Com- 
mittee Dr. Madhuriben R. Shah. Even before our building was ready, she start- 
ed the Psychological Department occupying the whole of the ground floor of my 
house, Lalit Kunj, in Khar. She is now to be the next General President of the 
Society bringing new lustre, brightness and activity in our work. We have 
already started a School for the Mentally Handicapped Children in addition to 
the existing activities in the Psychological Department. We welcome her in 
the new Field at a critical period in our life. 

The Editorial Board has great pleasure in publishing this Journal as a 
CONFERENCE NUMBER on the occasion of the Fifth Gujarat Research 
Workers’ Conference. It contains a special message from Shri Ashoka Mehta 
and also tlie address of the General President, Dr. Vikram Sarabhai of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Both of them regret their inability to be present 
at the Conference hut the Editorial Board takes pleasure in including the 
Message and the Address in this Journal. 


I4th October, 1966. 


P. G. SHAH. 



■ TAX 'EFFORT OF GUMRA COMPARATIVE VIEW 

'■ 

J, H. Adhvaryu 

In a federation^ the mobilization of saving through the fiscal operations of the 
governments is a difficult task. For, the States as federal units vie with one another 
ill imposing as less a tax burden as possible and secure as much central aid as possible. 
This is especially tme in a country like India where States receive financial reimburse- 
ment from the central divisible pool. The States therefore allow a wide gap between 
their owm resources and their expenditure. They, therefore, avoid the generation of 
large surpluses in their own budgets and thus eat away the surpluses of union bud- 
gets. This is the fiscal tendency common to all federations.^ The result is that the 
government sector instead of helping to raise the saving of the economy tends to 
reduce it. It may be, therefore, due to this reason that unitary states are able to 
show more surpluses in the Government sector than federal States.^ 

In a federal State, however, a further difficulty arises as a result of disparities 
in tax efforts which may arise not as a result of insincerity on the part of State 
authorities but as a result of different pattern of industrialization. As for example 
in India, East Punjab is a rich State but its per capital tax burden is lower because 
of the tax exemptions which small industries enjoy in this country.^ How therefore 
the tax effort of a State should be evaluated becomes a difficult methodological 
exercise. In this article however an attempt has been made to assess the comparative 
tax performance of Gujarat State. 

For indicating the tax performance of State, some time the per capita tax burden 
is indicated. Per capita tax burden is indicating however, the tax burden and not 
the tax effort of a State. For, the burden may indicate only a static situation prevailing 
at a particular time and not the tax effort of the State between two points of time. 
Again, even if the per capita tax burden may show an upward movement, it may not 
be the outcome of the effort of the State. It may be either the result of changes in 
population or the enhanced tax effort of the Union Government in the fields of in- 
come-tax and Union excises. Thus, though per capita tax burden does not provide 
a dependable basis for comparing the tax efforts of States, it does provide the limits 
within which a State as a federal unit can make efforts for taxing its people. For, 
in a federation no State will be willing to raise its per capita tax burden so as to make 
it far higher than that in other States. 

For the purpose of comparing the tax efforts of States, the movements of the 
proceeds of taxes levied by the States provides a better guide. The States in the Indian 
Union derive revenues from two main sources viz., (i) tax revenue and (2) non-tax 


1. ' Dr. D. T. Lakdawala: ‘The Four Finance Commissions in India’ Indian Economic Journal 

January-March, 1966 P. 498. , - .r 

2. Economic Bulletin for Asia and Far East, December, 1962 P. 4 and P. 28. 

3. See supra Table III. 


revenue. The latter comprises of administrative receipts,: tlie contribution of piiblic 
enterprise and grants-in-aid which .provide practically 'an effortless income for the 
States/'' 

though ' the shares of income tax, excise /duties ' and estate duties are; 
/part of tax , revenue, they are not dependent on the tax efforts of an individual State/ 
The' taxing': authority here is the Union Government. These three sources' therefore 
■should be excluded while comput:ing the tax effort of a State. Thus defined, the net 
tax effort of a State, is based on three categories of taxes: (1) taxes on income other 
than income, tax (2) taxes on property and capital transactions other than estate 
'duty and (3) taxes. on commodities and services other than Union excise duties.'^ 
These'vtaxes together constitute the tax effort of a State, hi order to have an idea 
about "the relative tax effort of a State, 'the tax performance with reference to the 
above three categories of taxes should be examined. 

Below in Table II the tax performance of five States viz. Maharashtra, West 
Bengal, Punjab, Madras and Gujarat has been presented. The tax effort has been 
measured by the percentage variation between two fiscal years i.e. 1960-61 and 1965 - 
66. The reason for selecting only five States for comparision is that the four states 
viz. Maharashtra, West Bengal, Punjab and Gujarat are the four rich States whose 
per capita income is above the national average. The per capita income of Madras 
is below the national base but it is lower by only, .1 per cent. Again, Madras is com- 
paratively more industrialised than other States. It is therefore worthwhile to include 
Madras for the purpose of comparision. The ranking of States according to this 
criterion is as under: 

TABLE I 


Ranking of States according to per capita income for 1960-61. 


Sr. State 

No. 

Index Ail India — 
100 

1. Maharashtra 

140 

2. West Bengal 

139.9 

3. Punjab 

134.9 

4. Gujarat 

117.6 

5. Madras 

99.9 

Source: Distribution of National Income by States- 
NCAER 1964 P. 9.5 

-1960-61. 


4. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, May 1966-67 P. 483. The taxes comprised in each of the three 
categories respectively are: (1) Agricultural income tax and profession tax (2) land revenue, 
stamps and registration and urban immovable property tax and (3) State excise, general sales 
tax, taxes on motor spirit, entertainment and motor vehicles, electricity duties and other taxes 

5, Though Delhi ranks first, it is not indicated here for it stands as a class by itself being the national 
capital. 


Table: II below depicts the re;Iative tax performance of the fiw States in terms 
of the three categories of taxes as indicated earlier: 

Table: II 

Relative tax performance of five States 1960-61 to 1965-66. 


(Rs. Lakhs) 


States . 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Per cent 
increase in 
1965-66 over 
1960-61 

Maharashtra 

6579 

12030 

82.85 

West Bengal 

4996 

8829 

76.76 

Punjab 

2680 

5229 

95.11 

Gujarat 

2148 

4823 

124.53 

Madras 

4071 

7824 

92.19 


Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletins October, 1962 and May, 1966. The 
figures are actuals for 1960-61 and revised for 1965-66. 

It will be evidenced from column four that after its emergence as a separate 
State in 1960-61, Gujarat has made highest effort to increase the tax revenue. 

Plan Outlay: 

In India since the inception of planning, the fiscal efforts of both the States and 
the Union are made with reference to the targets of Plan outlay. If the States have 
thus a target fixed before them their tax effort can be judged by the fulfilment or other- 
wise of the target. Gujarat is one of the ten States which have overfulfilled the targets 
of plan outlays in the Third Plan.^ 

Paradox of industrialisation: 

Gujarat is one of the States having large organised industries. The other being 
Maharashtra, West Bengal and Madras. The result is that Gujarat along with other 
industrial States has to bear larger per capita burden of union taxes such as income- 
tax and union excise duties. Below in Table III the per capita burden of income 
tax and union excise duties for the five States is given along with the total per capita 
tax burden. 


6. See Reserve Bank of India; Bulletin: May 1966 P. 464. 
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Table III. 


Per capita tax burden of Union taxes. 


State 

, Union 
excise and 
income tax 
collected 
from the 
State (Rs. 
lakhs) 

Per capita 
burden of 
income tax 
and union 
excise (Rs.) 

Total Taxa- 
tion Union 
and State 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Per capita : , Average 
Total ^ tax ^ : ' daily em- 
burden (Rs.) ployment 
in factories 
per 1000 of 
population 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ' ; 

Maharashtra 

24822.19 

62.76 

36852.19 

19.17 

20.9 

West' Bengal 

13986.98 

40 

22815.98 

65.33 

22.1 

Gujarat 

8039.88 

39 

12862.88 

62.34 

4.3 

Punjab 

1660.91 

8.18 

6889.91 

33.93 

6.9 

Madras 

7610.63 

22; 59 

15434.63 

45.82 

10.0 


Source: Report of the Finance Commission 1965; Review of Central Excise 
Administration in India, Central Board of Excise and Customs, New 
Delhi 1965. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, May 1966.'^ 

It will be noticed from column three of the Table that though Gujarat stands 
fourth in terms of per capita income, it is third in terms of the per capita burden 
of Union taxes. Even here, the difference between the per capita burden of Union 
taxes in West Bengal and that in Gujarat is negligible. Contrasted with lower per 
capita income and less industrialisation (as borne out by column six of the Table) 
in Gujarat the contribution of Gujarat to Union taxes is more significant than it 
actually appears. 

There is one important point that the Table bears out and it is that a State 
may be rich but if it does not choose to have large industries, it can much spare 
itself from union levies. Punjab is an example in point. With its more evenly dis~ 
tributed income due to widespread prevalence of cottage and small industries in 
the State, it pays much less by way of union taxes.^ In terms of its own taxes too 
Punjab seems to be much wanting in tax effort in comparison with other rich States. 

Tax effort and central siibventions: 

In India the financial resources of States are reimbursed by redistribution of 
Union taxes such as income tax, excise duties, estate duties, etc. and by way of 


7. The tax figures are for the year 1963-64, while the population figures used are those of 1961 
census. Though during the last five years population in each of the States must have increased, 
it does not materially alter the present argument for the inter-state differences in the growth 
rates of population are negiibible, 

8. This well bears out the point often made with reference to small industries that they generate 
less saving for public exchequer. See P. N. Dbar and H. G. Ivdali, The Roll of Small Enter- 
prises in Indian Economic Development, 1961. 
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grants-in-aid of revenue. In detennining the total amount of subventions, the succe- 
ssive Finance Commissions which lay down the principles of determining the value 
of such subventions do not seem to have given any credit to the tax effort of States. 
On the contrary the successive Commissions have merely taken into account the 
budgetary gaps as the criterion for deciding the eligibility for aid under section 275 
of the Constitution. Such gaps may be then the outcome of normal growth in ex- 
penditure, or sheer improvidence!^ 

If such is the rationale of Central subventions, not only that a State may not 
be sincere in its tax effort but it will be indiscriminate in its expenditure also. 

Gujarat however has remained much restrained in its expenditure. As for example 
in Gujarat, scales of pays and even dearness allowances are much lower than else- 
where in many cases. Such a policy no doubt is commendable as public thrift but 
is of doubtful fiscal wisdom in the peculiar fiscal nexus in India. For it portrays the 
State as a surplus State. It has been pointed out by the Fourth Finance Commission 
that Gujarat will have surplus of Rs. 8 crores during the Fourth Plan. The State 
therefore was declared ineligible for grants under section 275 of the Constitution.^^ 

When the Finance Commission accepts the expenditure on account of pay 
and allowances of employees of State Government and local bodies, teachers of 
various levels etc. for estimating the prospective liabilities of a State, to show fiscal 
soundness by not paying such allowances or tardily giving them after agitations and 
prolonged representation is a doubtful fiscal widsom. 

Conclusion: 

The tax effort of a State in the Indian Union should be judged on the basis of 
the taxes which are levied by the State. Viewed thus, during the quinquenium of the 
Third Plan, Gujarat has made highest effort in raising its tax revenue in comparison 
with other rich States of the Union. 

In the case of Union taxes, the per capita burden in Gujarat is almost equal to 
West Bengal, though Gujarat ranks fourth in terms of per capita income. Punjab is 
richer than Gujarat. Even then, its per capita burden both of Union taxes and over- 
all taxes is less than that of Gujarat. This is the fiscal paradox of industrialisation. 

In India the tax effort of a State is hardly taken into account while computing 
the amount of Central subventions. Expenditure on account of increased pay-scales 
and dearness allowances is admitted by Financial Commission for the purpose of 
grant under section 275 of the Constitution. In Gujarat, pay scales and dearness 
allowances are lower in many cases than else where. The result is that Gujarat has 
appeared a State with prospective budgetary surpluses and has thus been rendered 
ineligible for grant under Section 275. Thus, to appear as a surplus State by not pay- 
ing the emoluments which are paid by other States conveys a doubtful fiscal wisdon. 



9. Third Finance Commission Report Para 88 cited by Dr* D. T. Lakdawala Op. cit. P. 315. 

10. Report 1965 P. 59. This anticipated surplus of Gujarat is quite neglibible in comparison with 
the surplus of Rs. 215.66 crores in Maharashtra. 
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LABOUR : GOMMiTMENT IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 
A CASE STUDY OF FIVE FACTORIES IN GUJARAT 

■ ■■■by-V""' . 

Jitendra L. Dliolakia 

Iiidiistriaiisalion has brought in its wake a number of problems that concern 
social scientists. One such problem is that of commitment of the industrial labour 
to the industrial way of life in a developing society. Commitment involves acceptance 
of the norms of modern industrial life by workers and, it also involves both per- 
formance and behaviour appropriate to the industrial way of life. Different views 
about labour commitment in India have been expressed by writers writing at a high 
level of generalization. The object of tliis paper is to test the relevance of these views 
in the light of findings of a case study based on the interviews of 335 industrial workers 
of five factories in Gujarat. For the purpose of this study, workers of one mill in 
Ahmedabad, of two factories in Rajkot and two factories in Porbandar were inter- 
viewed by trained and competent investigators. 

This paper is divided into three parts. In part one of the paper, ditferent views 
regarding labour commitment are summarized. Findings of the case study of the 
factory workers in Gujarat are analysed in the second part of the paper. In the third 
pait, certain conclusions deduced from the case study are set forth. 

I ■■ 

One can find in the literature on labour commitment in India various descrip- 
tions of Indian factory workers which will place them at different points along a 
continuum of commitment to the modern industrial way of life. Some emphasize 
the continuing village nexus and argue that it is this village nexus that inhibits the 
transformation of the industrial labour into a completely committed industrial 
proletariat. Some emphasize the village-based values and traditional institutions 
and regard them as impeding the process of labour commitment in a developing 
economy. But it may be pertinent to point out here that the Japanese example 
shows the village-based values and traditional institutions can co-exist with and, to 
some extent, are congenial to the process of development. Our findings go to show 
that the village nexus does not hinder the process of commitment of labour. Those 
who emphasize the village nexus are writing at a very high level of generalisation 
and use India as a presumed illustration of what is taken to be a general relation- 
ship between the low rate of economic development and lack of complete commit- 
ment of the industrial labour to the industrial way of life.^ 

In some of the discussions of the problem of commitment, the industrial labour 
in India is placed in the category of “partially committed’’. Charles Myers^ speaks 


1. See, for example, Oscar Ornati; Jobs and Workers in India, Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Untvirsity 
Press (1955) and Philip. M. Hauser (ed) Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, Calcutta. 
UNESCO (1957). r'-/''-; 
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of partial commitment of tlie factory worker. According to this \iew, factory worker 
is pushed out of villages by diminishing economic opportunities in the villages bat 
nonetheless he retains his links with the village. His continuing ties with the village 
is attributed to the repellent push from the city. Charles Myers sees resultant partial 
Gommitinent as expressing itself in high rates of absenteeism. 

This problem of partial commitment expressing itself in high rates of absenteeism 
raises an important question as to whether absenteeism can be regarded as an indicator 
of lack of commitment. Our findings show that absenteeism does not result in the 
movement of workers away from their industrial careers. Workers remain absent 
for a variety of reasons. They go to their native place ; and if the leave is not granted, 
they go without permission. If they are not taken back on their return, they seek 
factory jobs elsewhere. Thus, absenteeism cannot be considered as indicative of lack 
of commitment. 

The view is gaining ground in India that workers are adjusting to the modem 
industrial way of life. In one study it was found that an overwhelming majority of 
migrants were generally content with their jobs and w^ere adjusting themselves to 
their work in mills and factories.^ Data collected by Richard D. Lambert in a recent 
survey support the view that the factory worker is getting committed to the modern 
industrial wuy of life.^ We now attempt to examine the relevance of data collected 
in our case study in Gujarat to the various views discusi’ed here. 

l\ 

For the purpose of this case study on labour commitment in Gujarat, five factories 
w^ere selected. Ahmedabad, being the oldest industrial centre, was selected and the 
problem of commitment was examined with reference to workers of a textile mills. 
A textile mill employing 4000 workers was selected and a stratified random sample 
was drawn from the attendance roll of the mill. 100 workers of this mill were 
interviewed. Rajkot and Porbandar were selected for the case study because the 
industrial development in these cities of Gujarat is comparatively of recent origin. 
One leather manufactory and tannery and another engineeiing factory were selected 
at Rajkot. 35 workers of the leather manufactory and 50 workers of the engineering 
factory were interviewed. The random sample was drawn from the attendance roll 
of each factory. At Porbandar, one cement factory and one textile mill were selected 
for the purpose of this study. 100 workers of the textile mill and 50 workers of the 
cement factory were interviewed. As in the case of others, the sample was drawn 
from the attendance rolls of the factories. Through out the study, in the case of 
non-response, the schedule was rejected and another member from the list of the 


2. Chaites Myers: Labour Problems in the Industrialization of India, Harvard University Press 
(1958), Ch. ill. 

3. P. N. Prabhu, "’Bombay: A Study of the Social Effects of Urbanisation on Industrial Workers 
Migrating from Rural Areas to the City of Bombay” in “The Social Implications of Industrialisa- 
tion and Urbanisation”: Five Studies in Asia, UNESCO (1956), P. 49-106. 

4. Richard D. Lanbert, Workers, Factories and Social Change, Gokhale Institute, Poona, 1963. 
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saiiipio was coiitaGte^ In this way, 335 workers were interviewed for a period of six 
months diiring the' year 

The data collected lor this case study indicate that the majority of the workers 
are cominitted to the industrial careers and to the modern urban— industrial way of 
life. When workers were asked to state their views whether if they were laid off they 
would seek another job in the factory, they gave affirmative responses. If we view 
coinniitment as the worker’s intention to remain in the factory employment, more 
than four-fifths of the workers in Gujarat are committed. Some workers indicated 
occupational commitment, that is to say, they replied that they would seek the job 
in the same occupation as the one they were currently practising. The following 
table shows the proportion of workers who are committed to the factory employment. 

TABLE— 1. 

Percentage of workers committed to factory employment : 

Name of the Factory 


Textile Mill, Ahmedabad. 
Textile Mill, Porbandar. 
Leather Manufactory, Rajkot. 
Engineering Factory, Rajkot. 
Cement Factory, Porbandar. 

All factories. 


Percentage of workers to 
the total in the sample. 

85.3 

87.2 
89.1 

86.3 
89.1 


87.1 


It can be seen from the above table that more than four-fifths of the workers 
are committed to the industrial careers both at the old established centre like Ahmeda- 
bad and at newly developing industrial areas like Rajkot and Porbandar. Further, 
73 per cent of workers showed occupational commitment at Ahmedabad. 52 per cent 
and 51 per cent of workers in the sample indicated commitment to occupation at 
Rajkot and Porbandar respectively. In the case of Ahmedabad, residential commit- 
ment was as strong as employment commitment. 74 per cent of workers indicated 
preference for working in Ahmedabad. In the case of Rajkot, 52 per cent of workers 
indicated residential commitment and the residential commitment at Porbandar 
was 50 per cent. Thus more than half of the workers in the sample have indicated 
residential commitment. Our study shows that workers have accepted the norms of 
industrial way of life and have adjusted themselves to conditions of work in the fac- 
tory which differ from those of agriculture. 

When questioned as to why they like the factory job, the majority of workers 
replied that wages in factories were far higher than wages and incomes in rural areas. 
Workers in factories in Gujarat have shown a very high degree of commitment 
because of higher wages, dearness allowances, provident fund benefits and bonuses 
to which they are entitled as of right. It seems that the pro-labour wage policy of 
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tlie Central and State goyernment has played a very notable part in ensuring commit- 
ment of labour to factory employment. One of the other important factors that helps 
commitment of labour is amiable labour management relations. The record of 
Gujarat in the matter of labour management relations has been good on the whole 
and, this might have contributed to commitment of the industrial labour. In three 
factories selected for this case study, there was a high degree of personal and intimate 
relations between labour and management. In India, mutual loyalty is valued more 
than efficiency and this loyalty is the product of personal and intimate relations 
between labour and management. Thus, high degree of commitment of labour in 
Gujarat can be explained in terms of personal, intimate and amicable relations 
between labour and management. 

Some evidence for the continuity of village ties is also found in our study. 58 
per cent of workers in Ahmedabad, 65 per cent of workers in Rajkot and 68 per cent 
of workers at Porbaiidar visited their villages at least once a year. But this does not 
seem to have adversely affected their commitment to factory employment. All 
workers in the sample who reported visits to villages indicated that on their return, 
they went back to their respective factories. Visits to villages were for social and 
religious purposes. Sometimes, they want to help their families during the busy 
agricultural season. When workers were asked as to whether they would like to 
retire to their villages, only 17.8 per cent of the sample replied in affirmative. Thus, 
quite a large proportion of workers would like to settle down in a city after retirement. 
Some workers thought that they could improve the prospects of their children if they 
stay on in the cities after retirement. 

The findings of this case study clearly show that absenteeism cannot be taken 
as the index of lack of commitment. The rate of absenteeism in the factories selected 
for this study has varied from 11 to 14 per cent. Absenteeism among the sample 
has been even less than 10 per cent. Workers remain absent for a variety of reasons 
but they return to their previous jobs. Sometimes workers remain absent only to 
work for higher wages in other factories. Absenteeism cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as a valid indication of lack of commitment. 

Our findings reveal that even '‘badli” or substitute workers and temporary workers 
have expressed their desire to become permanent workers in the factories. In Ahmeda- 
bad, 16 per cent of workers employed in a textile mill selected for this case study 
were “badii” or substitute workers. All “badli"’ or substitute workers in the sample 
at Ahmedabad replied in affirmative when asked whether they would like to become 
permanent workers of the factory. Willingness of “badli"’ or substitute workers to 
become permanent workers in the factory clearly demonstrates a very high degree 
of commitment among those workers who have to present themselves each day at 
the factory gate to be used as substitutes for the absentees. ‘‘Badli” workers are 
arranged on the list by seniority and those highest on the list are almost certain to 
get some work each day. These ‘"badli” workers have indicated their preference to 
remain in the factory employment 
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The present ca§e study also examined whether there was any relation between 
labour commitment and membership of trade unions. Membership of a trade union 
reflects, to a great extent, the anxiety of workers to seek security and to remain 
committed to their jobs in the factories. The following tables show the percentage 
of workers in the sample who were members of the trade unions. 

TABLE-2. ■ 

Percentage of members of the trade unions to the total workers in the sample. 


1. Textile Mill, Ahmedabad. 68 

2. Textile Mill, Porbandar. 53 

3. Leather Manufactory and Tannery, Rajkot. 49 

4. Engineering Factory, Rajkot. 62 

5. Cement Factory, Poi bandar 60 

Total. 58 


The table above indicates a fairly large percentage of unionisation among the 
workers in the sample. More than half of the workers are members of the trade 
unions. When questioned about the functional usefulness of trade unions, all of 
them replied that trade unions were doing a great service to the working class in the 
matter of wages, bonus and working conditions. Thus, high percentage of unionisa- 
tion among workers is a good indicator of labour commitment in Gujarat. When 
workers are like “migratory birds” and do not intend to remain in the factory em- 
ployment, they do not join trade unions. Workers in the sample seem to have ac- 
quired a stake in their factory jobs and this accounts for a very high degree of unionisa- 
tion among the w'orkers interviewed under this case study. Workers seem eager to 
safeguard their jobs by joining trade unions. Workers’ keen interest in their unions 
can be considered indicative of commitment. Judged from this criterion of unionisa- 
tion, workers in Gujarat seem to be committed to the industrial careers. 


The data of the present case study cannot completely resolve the debate about 
the Indian industrial w'oiker’s position along the continuum of commitment to factory 
employment. The data collected here relate only to five factories in Ahmedabad, 
Rajkot and Porbandar. Workers interviewed also constitute a very small proportion 
of the total industrial labour force in Gujarat. Nevertheless, the data of the case 
study do reflect upon some of the arguments advanced in connection with the commit- 
ment of labour to the industrial way of life. The data of the present study have been 
useful in examining the relevance of some of the generalisations regarding lack of 
commitment and partial commitment on the part of the industrial labour. 

The analysis of the findings of the present case study lead us to inake the following 
concluding observations : 

1. Once employed in factories, the workers of Gujarat have readily adjusted to 
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the discipline and routine of the employment in the factories. The majority of the 
workers have shown intention to remain committed to the factory jobs. Judged from 
the criterion of willingness to remain in the factory jobs, more than four-fifths of 
workers in the sample can be placed in the category of the committed workers. 

2. Though the workers in Gujarat continue to maintain links with their villages, 
this ‘‘Village nexus"’ has not inhibited the transformation of workers of Gujarat 
into committed industrial workforce. 

3. Absenteeism cannot be considered as a valid indicator of lack of conimitmeiit 
to the industrial careers. 

4. Even “Badli” or substitute workers have shown a marked preference for be- 
coming permanent workers in the factories in due course of time. “Badli” workers’ 
inclination to become permanent workers can be regarded as a very good indicator 
of commitment of labour to the factory jobs. 

5. The findings of the present study show a positive correlation between member- 
ship of trade unions and workers’ interest in their jobs. Using unionisation as an 
index of labour commitment, it can be said that workers of the factories studied 
here show a remarkably high degree of commitment to the industrial careers. 



: STRUCTO'RAL CHANGES IN' OUTPUT, AGRICULTURAL 
SURPLUSES' AND ECONOMIC GROWTH IN INDIA 

-By. ■ 

Dr. D. K. SHUKLA, 

Reader In Economics M. S. University of Baroda. 

INTRODUCTION 

Economic development involves not only quantitative increase in the output 
produced but also a qualitative change in it. For, when an underdeveloped economy 
begins to grow its relative dependence on the primary industries like agriculture is 
gradually reduced and the non-agricultural sector gradually attains prominence. 
In the non-agricultural sector different patterns of growth can be visualized; however, 
in an underdeveloped economy the growth of the secondary sector comprising of 
basic and manufacturing industries has to be more rapid as compared to that of the 
tertiary sector of '‘services” if in the early stage of development the economy is to 
avoid severe inflationary pressures. Thus, the struciurai changes in the relative im- 
portance of the different sectors are the result of the character of the growth process 
itself, yet they condition the further economic growth of the system. 

The structural changes in the economy arise primarily because as development 
proceeds and as basic demands of the community for the primary products are largely 
satisfied, further progress in the living standards of the people mainly involves the 
development of secondary and tertiary sectors of manufacturing and services res- 
pectively. It is obvious that the growth of the non-agricultural sector is dependent 
in a crucial way upon the nature of development that takes place in the agricultural 
sector. Broadly speaking, this dependence arises primarily because in an under- 
developed economy the investible surpluses in the early stage of development can 
largely come only from the agricultural sector for the other sectors of the economy 
are simply underdeveloped and touch only the fringe of the economic system. In 
real terms these investible surpluses which can largely arise in the agricultural sector 
alone which predominates the economy take the form of surpluses in the fonn food, 
agricultural raw materials, and manpower released from the agricultural sector for 
being utilized in the non-agricultural sectors. In an economy having over-sufficiency 
of man-power the release of man-power alone from the agricultural sector cannot 
constitute economically usable investible surplus. In such an economy, the investible 
surpluses provided by agriculture have to take the form of food-stuffs and agricul- 
tural raw materials available for the use of the non-agricultural sectors. The availa- 
bility of these surpluses will depend upon (i) growth in the agricultural output, and 
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(ii) proportion of the' consumption of agricultural' output in the agricultural sector 
itself/ The proportion of invesd^^^ surpluses available' from. agriculture to the .total 
agricultural output would : rise primarily if the labour productivity in agriciiltuie 
improves. For, even if the total of agricultural output, grows, but the labour produc- 
tivity does not rise, the pioportion of output saved by the. agricultural sector is most 
likely to remain constant. Thus, when ■development involves a rise in the rate of 
capital formation, and when large part' of the savings are to come from the agricultural 
sector, the Tate , of capital formation wiiicli can be achieved in the economy would' 
be largely governed by the rise in the labour productivity in the agricultural sector. 

The rate of growth of agricultural output and the growth in the labour produc- 
tivity ill agriculture thus provide the necessary conditions of economic growth. How- 
ever, they by themselves are not sufficient for economic growth to take place. For, 
what these conditions, when favourable, ensure is the generation of sufficient amount 
of agricultural surpluses, they do not provide for the mobilization of these surpluses 
for the growth of the non-agricultural sectors. The process of growth oi agricul- 
tural surpluses itself will be hampered if adequate mobilization of these surpluses 
do not take place. Therefore, for the growth process of the economy to continue 
smoothly, it is necessary that proper mobilization of the agricultural surpluses also 
takes place. ^ Apart from the voluntary savings arising in the agricultural sector, 
the agricultural surpluses can be mobilized through the taxation of the agficulutral 
sector as well as through the change in the terms of trade (relative prices) against 
agriculture. Against this general theoretical frame work it is proposed to analyse 
in this paper (i) the type of structural changes which have taken place in our output 
during the planning period, (ii) the implications of these changes for our future 
economic growth, (iii) the generation of agricultural surpluses in our economy and 
(iv) the mobilization of these surpluses through agricultural taxation and changes 
in the terms of trade. 

n 

Structural Changes in dnr Output and their Economic Implications : One of the 
ways of studying the structural changes in an economy is to study how the relative 
position of the different sectors have changed in the matter of contribution made 
by each of them to the total output. The following table gives the sectorwise 
contribution made to the total output in percentage terms during certain specific 
years of our planning period. 


3 - What has been said above can be easily substantiated by the following : 

/W . . the lessons which Western Economic history offers for Asian development are general 
rather than specific. Perhaps the most important lesson is that the existence of a substantial 
agricultural surplus is a pre-condition for industrial development. Not only in Russia but in 
England and Western Europe (and more recently in Argentina), industrial development was 
tovily financed by the exploitation of agriculture and rural people, “William H. Nicholls, 
The Place of Agriculture in Economic Development, in Agriculture in Economic Development 
edited by Carl Eicher & Lowrence Witt, McGraw Hill Book Company 1964, P. 25. 
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.■ TABLE I;.. 

Sectorwise Contribution to Total Net Output 
(Percentages) 

'■"-'YEAR 

Sector 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 Percen- 

tage 
change 
■ in'" 
propor- 
tional 
contri- 
bution 
in 63-64 
over 
1950-51 

L Agriculture in- 
cluding animal 
husbandary and 
ancilliary acti- 


vities 

48.9 

47.9 

46.3 

45.3 

43.5 

42.4 

—13.3 

Mining, Manu- 
facturing and 
small enterprises. 

16.7 

16.8 

16.6 

16.9 

17.3 

17.5 

4- 4.6 

Commerce, trans- 
port and com- 
munications 

18.7 

18.8 

19.3 

19.4 

19.8 

19.9 

+ 6.4 

Other services 

15.7 

16.5 

18.1 

18.9 

20.0 

20.8 

+24.6 


(Source: Report on Currency and Finance for the Year 1964-65, P. 54^ 

It can be seen from the above data that the relative contribution made by agricul- 
tural sector to the total output has declined. This type of change usually occurs 
with the development of the economy. It implies that the rate of growth of agricul- 
tural sector was lower than that of the non-agricultural sector as a whole. However, 
the comparative lowness of the rate of growth of agriculture may be due to any 
one of these reasons or due to any combination of them. In the first place, the rate 
of growth of the agricultural sector may be quite satisfactory and at the same time 
the rate of growth of the non-agxicultural sector may be substantially higher than 
that of the agricultural sector. This will lead to a high overall rate of growth of the 
economy and at the same time a basic change in its structure wherein agriculture 
relatively declines in prominence. Secondly, it may be that the growth rate of agricul- 
tural sector is itself very low so that even a fairly high growth rate of the non-agricul- 
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tural sector brings about a structural change in the relative contributions made by 
the agricultural and the non-agricultural sectors. In this case the overall growth 
rate of the economy is likely to remain low inspite of the structural change in the 
composition of its output. It is important for the future development of the economy 
which of these two forces have been predominant in bringing about the structural 
change in the economy. It is pertinent to examine which of these two forces have 
played a predominant part in bringing about a structural change in out output 
during the planning period. 

We shall be able to have some idea about the factor which has played a predomi- 
nant part in bringing about the structural change in output in India if we compare 
the growth rates in the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors in different countries 
in the ECAFE region. The following table gives the rates of growth of the agricul- 
tural sector, the manufacturing sector, the non-agricultural sector, and the total 
output in the case of a few selected countries. 

TABLE II 


Average A n nual Rates of Sectoral Output Growth 1952-54 to 1961-63 


Country 

Agricul- 
tural Sector 

Manufac- 
turing Sector 

Non-agricui- 
tural Sector 

Gross 

National 

Output 

Japan 

4.2 

13.2 

11.4 

10.0 

Pakistan 

2.9 

4.9 

6.2 

4.4 

Burma 

2.7 

9.5 

6.7 

5.0 

Ceylon 

2.0 

5.4 

5.4 

3.7 

India 

2.0 

3.4 

4.4 

3.3 

Phillippines 

2.0 

9.5 

7.2 

5.2 


(1.) Source: The Economic Times, 6th Octobei 1965, P. 5. 


It can be seen that as compared to most of the countries of the ECAFE region 
India has a low rate of growth of the agricultural sector. This low rate of growth 
of the agricultural sector combined with only a failry high growth rate of the non- 
agricultural sector (as a whole, including the manufacturing sector) has resulted in 
the structural change in the economy. Thus in the case of India the decline in the 
prominence of the agricultural sector is largely due to the fact that the agricultural 
sector had a very low rate of growth combined with slightly higher growth rate of 
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the noii-agricultiirai sector. This has also lead to the low overall growth rate of the 
economy as a whole. 

Another striMiig feat ure of the structural change in, output in the Indian economy 
is the fact that the relative sliiit away from agriculture has not predominantly resulted 
from the relative increase in the importance of the industrial sector. For, it is evident 
ft om Table I that whereas the percentage relative increase in favour of the Manufac- 
turing, Mining and Small Industries sector has been only of the order of +4.6 per 
cent and that of the Commerce, Transport and Commimications has been of the 
order of +6.4 per cent, the percentage relative increase in the case of the category 
of “other services” has been of the order of 24.6 per cent. Thus during the planning 
period ‘‘services” sector in India seems to have grown substantially in importance 
and at a rate much faster than other sectors. The same fact also comes out from 
the data presented in Table No. IL For, whereas in most of the ECAFE countries 
the rates of growth of the manufacturing sector has been higher as compared to 
that of the other non-agricultural sector in general, in India the rate of growth of 
the non-agricultural sector is higher than that of the manufacturing sector. What 
are the implications of these facts? 

The above facts indicate that in our country shift in importance away from the 
agricultural sector has partly been the result of the relative stagnation of the agricul- 
tural sector and partly the result of the relatively big increases in the “services” 
sector. The shift away from agricultural to non-agricultural sector is thus not marked 
by relatively substantial rise in the industrial base of the economy. This feature 
of the structure of our economic growth is of marked significance. For, though 
the structural shift away from agricultural sector to non-agricultural sector can be 
regarded as a nomral features of an agriculture-oriented underdeveloped economy 
like ours, the shift wliich has occurred in our country has specific features of its own. 
As has been shown it is largely the result of the relative stagnation of agriculture 
and of the relatively rapid growth of the services sector. Naturally both these features 
of the structure of our economic growth are likely to generate forces which are detri- 
mental to the further growth process itself. 

Ill 

Generation and Mobilization of Agricultural Surpluses: The fact that the relative 
shift in our output composition against agriculture is largely the result of the slow 
rate of growth of agriculture means that the predominant sector in our economy 
from which alone substantial amounts of investible surpluses can arise has failed 
to grow sufficiently to give us increasing amounts of investible resources. The 
grow1;h in agricultural output can increase agricultural surpluses in absolute 
amounts; but the rate of agricultural surpluses (that is, the ratio of agricultural 
surpluses to total agricultural output) is dependent upon the way by which increases 
in agricultural output are achieved. It can be presumed that increases in agricultural 
output achieved through the rise in per acre productivity can have some favourable 
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effect upon the rate of agricultural surpluses; but the increases in production 
achieved through only the widening process of increases in the land under cultiva- 
tion is not likely to have any favourable effect upon the rate of agricultural 
surpluses. However, the rise in agricultuial output achieved through the growth in 
labour productivity in agriculture will have the most favourable effect upon the rate 
of agricultural surpluses. For, the rise in labour productivity in agriculture implies 
that agriculture can release resources at an increasing i ate for the use in the non- 
agricultiiral sector. Thus, the rate of agricultural surpluses will mainly be dependent 
upon the rise in labour productivity. 

In our case, not only the growth rate of agricultural output has remained very 
low, but half of the growth^ in agricultural output is achieved through the increase 
in area under cultivation. To this extent; the manner in which agricultural output 
increased was not conducive to the rise in the rate of agricultural surpluses. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out the most important factor governing the rate of agridii- 
tural surpluses is the labour productivity in agriculture. If we shift the data to find 
out the agricultural output per man in India during the planning period, from what- 
ever data is available we find that the value of the output per man in agricultural 
(calculated at constant prices) seems to have changed from Rs. 443 in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 450 in 1960-61. This means that in our country the labour productivity in the 
agricultural sector has almost remained unchanged during our planning period. 
Due to this fact the generation of higher rates of agricultural surpluses are hindered, 
which in turn seems to have restricted the rise in the overall rate of our capital forma- 
tion. 

The above analysis shows that in our country during the first ten years of planning 
though agricultural output increased by 41 per cent, this output growth arose in 
such a manner that the release of larger proportions of agricultural surpluses was 
not possible. For, though per acre productivity increased by about 22 per cent, the 
labour productivity remained almost constant. As has been noted earlier the release 
of higher rates of agricultural surpluses will be largely dependent upon the rise in 
the labour productivity in agriculture. Judged from this point of view the Indian 
agricultural growth was lop-sided resulting into no rise in labour productivity and 
hence no possibility of a rise in the generation of higher rates of agricultural sur- 
pluses. In this connection it is worthwhile to note here that in Japan, in the early 
stage of its economic development the laboui productivity rose faster than agricultural 
output; thus, while during the thirty years between 1881-90 and 1911-20 agricultural 
output in Japan increased by 77 per cent, the output per farm workei increased by 
106 per cent.3 Thus the agricultural growth pattern in Japan seems to have remained 


2. The data shows that between 1950-51 and 1961-62 area under crops increased by about 20 per 
cent, and agricultural productivity increased by about 22 per cent, while agricultural output 
as a whole increased by 41 per cent during this period. 

3. Cf, W'. H. Nicholls, The Place of Agriculture in Economic Development in Agriculture in Eco- 
nomic Development (ed. Eicher & Witt) PP. 26-27. 
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very favourable to the generation of high rates of agricultural surpluses in its early 
stage of development. . ■ ^ " 

Hotveyer, conditions favourable to the generation of agricultural surpluses are 
only the necessary condition for the accelerated rate of growth of the economy as 
a whole. They are not sufficient by themselves; for the acceleration of the growth 
rate requires that the agricultural suipluses which are generated are adequately 
mobilized and channelised in proper directions. Agricultuial surpluses can be 
mobilized for planned development through the increased taxation and through 
the adverse change in the terms of trade (relative prices) against agriculture. Now, 
we shall see how far efforts have been made in oui country to mobilize agricultural 
surpluses through both of these sources. 

The direct taxes on agriculture in the form of land revenue and agricultural 
income tax of the states increased from Rs. 52.3 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 124.26 
crores in 1964-65. Thus the increase in agricultural taxation was of the order of 
about 137 per cent. As opposed to this, the total tax revenue of states in India 
increased from Rs. 281.05 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 983.73 crores in 1964-65 and 
thus the increase in total tax revenue of the states during this period was of the order 
of 247 per cent. This shows that during the planning period the relative importance 
of taxation on agriculture has declined instead of increasing. Also, it can be easily 
seen that agricultural taxation formed 18.5 per cent of total tax revenue of states in 
1951-52, while it formed only 13.6 per cent of the total tax revenue in 1964-65. Thus 
not only agricultural taxation formed a small part of the total tax revenue of the states, 
but during the planning period its relative importance has substantially declined. 
As opposed to these facts, if we examine Japanese Economic Development we find 
that in the early stages of its economic development land tax contributed moie than 
half of the Government’s taxation revenue.^ 

Now, if we examine the changes in the terms of trade between the agricultural 
sector and the non-agricultural one on the basis of the index numbers of sectional 
prices of food articles and manufactures we find that the index number of the terms 
of trade between the agricultural sector and the non-agricuitural one changed from 
110 in 1950-51 to 117 in 1964-65 (taking 1952-53=100). This means that the terms 
of trade during the planning period have moved in favour of agriculture rather than 
against it. Thus, the terms of trade changes in our economy have not been such as 
to help in the mobilization of agricultural surpluses. 

IV 

Summary and Conclusions 

On the whole, our analysis shows that the structural change in our output 
against the contribution made by the agricultural sector is largely due to the stagna- 

4. Land tax constituted 85.6 per cent of the total of Central Government Taxation Revenue during 
1883-92 while it constituted 55.8 per cent of the total during 1903-1907. These figures are based 
on the study by K. Ohkawa and H. Rosovsky, The Role of Agriculture in Modem Japanese 
Economic Development, in Agriculture in Economic Development (ed. Eicher and Witt), P. 63. 
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tion of the agricultiiral sector, rather than the buoyancy of the non-agricuiturai sector. 
Also, whatever output growth has taken place in agriculture has oGciirred in a situa- 
tion where the labour productivity in agriculture has almost remained constant. 
This means that our agricultural development has been such as to hinder the rise 
in the rate of agriculturai surpluses. Apart from this sorry state of affairs in the 
matter of the generation of agriculturai surpluses, the picture is not in any way bright 
so far as our efforts to mobilize these surpluses for planned economic development 
are concerned. For the taxation of agriculture is only a veiy insignificant part of 
the total revenues of the centre and states, and its relative importance has declined 
during our planning period. Also, the teinis of trade betw^een the agricultural sector 
and the noii-agriculturai one have not deteriorated but have on the contrary im- 
proved ill favour of agriculture. Both these facts indicate the very low effort made 
by us to mobilize agricultural surpluses. It can be easily seen that the growth process 
of the economy is likely to be substantially hampered if these tendencies are allowed 
to persist. For, unless agriculture, which is the predominant sector in an economy 
like ours, grows at a rate and in a manner so as to yield increasing rate of agrciul- 
tural surpiuses, it would be well nigh impossible for the economy to accomplish 
increasing rates of capital formation which is the basic necessity foi economic growth 
in the early stages of development. 
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PROBLEMS OF . RESEARCH AND RESEARCH ORGANISATION 

T. B. Patel* 

The purpose of research is stated as “an endeavour to discover, develop and 
verify knowledge”. It is a strict discipline. Without sound research, new knowledge 
and improved professional service cannot be advanced in the right direction. Here 
I am referring to the applied research and not the basic research. A basic researcher 
is primarily concerned with the acquisition of knowledge, whereas activities of 
applied researcher are initiated by and culminate in knowledge applicable to specific 
or common problem. Of late, there has arisen a branch of applied research that 
concentrates upon the specific problems, by this, I mean, “action research”. It is 
this type of research that we need the most, at the present juncture of our struggle 
with the problems facing us. As against fundamental research which is done mostly 
in laboratories and similar institutions, the action reseaich is done by people who 
want to evaluate their own work situation, their own problems, in the field. 

If the need of this particular research is accepted, then perhaps few observa- 
tions which I make on the present system of conducting and encouraging, will be 
properly appreciated. 

Present System, 

At present with the finances sanctioned by Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning, Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) invites, scrutinizes and 
sanctions grants to various institution, located in different States, Now all Institu- 
tions do not have equal facilities and opportunities for conducting research. Sanc- 
tioning of grants thus results in imbalance of distribution of funds and some states 
get a lion's share of sanctioned grant for Research, 

Research in medical care and its allied branches which smouldered among the 
embers for years, has suddenly sparked into activity. Lest in the anxiety to keep 
pace with sudden demands, the process of research may become divorced from the 
purpose, it is high time that specific goals of achievement be defined before deciding 
the distribution of grants. 

Unfortunately no organised efforts in depth are still in sight to stimulate activity 
in the research in the field of Medical Sciences in this country. In fact, whole time 
professors could engage themselves in research activities as a part of their regular 
educational programme. However in actual practice, this has not become feasible 
to the desired extent. Sometimes private drug manufacturing firms do come up with 
finances for trial of drugs and a model of research study is designed and carried out 


*Director of Health and Medical Services Govt, of Gujarat.-— Ahmed abad. 
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by the::iRedical:m^ is not the same as 'action Research. M 

problems remahi untackled in different parts of country.' / 

Research requires finance, availability of trained staff and the requisite equip- 
ment. As already stated by me, major emphasis should be on problem orientated 
research and action research. Consequently, time is now ripe to give serious considera- 
tion to the subject of research in ail its dimensions. 

It is high time that research is decentralized as is done in other fields and en- 
couragement is given to the initiative at local institution level in different States. 
The objectives of such a decentralized state agency or body would be :— 

(1) To inculcate spirit of research in medical colleges by giving proper incen- 
. tiyes.. 

(2) Toincorporatein regular syilabi the methodology of lesearch. To emphasize 
the planning that goes into production of research designs. 

(3) To recommend schemes and sanction of research grants to ICMR. 

(4) To endeavour to make available by training requisite staff. 

(5) To induce State Governments to sanction adequate research grants to 
State agency or board. 

The subjects which should be given preference for research will be decided by 
this State body which should give priority to the needs in the field, operational 
research in the programmes already being implemented, in the improvement of 
hospital facilities, rural medical and Health care and some fields where basic knowledge 
is wanting. 

Summary. 

Louis Pasteur served notice that great discoveries, the disclosure of some of 
nature’s rarest secrets do not occur by chance. It takes a prepared mind to make 
these observations. Therefore, man must be prepared before he can be engaged in 
research. This is possible if the system is decentralized and is made to grope with the 
problems of training researchers in different states. Emphasis has been laid on 
action research in contrast to fundamental research. 



INCIDENCE OF CANCER IN SAURASHTRA 
' by : 

*H. T. Toprani and H. H. Shah 

Introduction: 

Demography of cancer originated by Hirsch^ and placed on firm footings by 
steiner^^ has gained wide interest and importance in recent years. It is a widely 
acknowledged fact that although no race is immune to cancer in general, site predilec- 
tion varies from country to country and even locality to locality. India is no excep- 
tion to it and possesses her own cancer problem. Inspite of the broad facts being 
known mainly as a result of works by Khanolkar 11 , 12,13 and Paymaster, 

19 , 20, 21 incidence of cancer in Saurashtra (now Rajkot Division of Gujarat State) 
IS unknown to-date. Hence the sample study at the M. P. Shah Medical College, 
was taken up. This is the only institution in Saurashtra where facilities for proper 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer are available and cases from all over Saurashtra 
get referred. Hence this can be taken as respresenting the whole Saurashtra so far 
as incidence of cancer is concerned. 

Materials and Methods: 

A brief description of the place of study has been presented as per recommenda- 
tions by Dunham and Dorn.'^ 

The Saurashtra^ is a peninsula on the western coast of India covering an area 
of 22,959 sq. miles with an average annual rainfall of 450-850 mm. It has the male 
population of 32, 79, 134 and female population of 31, 50,351 bringing the total to 
64,29,485 persons. The population density is 165/sq. mile with 70% residing in 
rural areas. 

Irwin Group of Hospitals from which cases are drawn represents the strength 
of 450 beds distributed as 205 for males, 212 for females and 33 for children. 

The cases have been studied from biopsies and body fluid cystology examina- 
tions. Out of 4641 specimens received during January I960-— May 1965, 550 turned 
out to be malignant tumours. During the same period 15 cases of leukemia were 
reported bringing the total cases under study to 565. 

The cases were diagnosed by routine paraffin block sections stained by H.E., 
supplemented by special stains like Reticulum stain, Van Gieson and Masson’s 
trichrome Stains wherever needed. The body fluids received were centrifuged and 
deposit treated for regular paraffin block section method. All leukemia cases were 
diagnosed by examination of peripheral blood and bone marrow studies. 


*From the Department of Pathology, M. P. Shah Medical College, Jamnagar. 
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The cases thus diagnosed were recorded and analysed in relation to histological 
diagnosis, anatomical site, age, sex and religion. The data is presented and compared, 
with similar studies from other places in India. 

RESULTS 

K ' . There were totally 565 malignant tumours. Out of these, 502 were Primary; 
and 53 .Secoiidaiy. In remaining 10 cases, site and/or type could not .be exactly deter- 
mined. The later group comprised of cases from body-fluid cytological studies. ^ 

'Primary Malignant Tumours;-— 502. cases recorded are , analysed further. 

I. Plisfological types: — Incidence was as follows: 




Cases 

Percentage. 

Carcinoma 


445 

89.4 

Sarcoma. 


53 

10.5 

Embrynoic Tumours. 


4 

0.1 


Total. 

502 

100.0 


11. 'Site Incidence: ■ " 

Table 1 gives the detailed site incidence in both the males and females. 

(A) Bucco-Pharynx: — 

Thus Bucco-pharyngeal cancers comprised 165 cases, out of which 147 
cases were observed in males (89%) and 18 cases were in females (11 %). Thus 
it is almost 9 times more frequent in males. 

Division of Bucco-pliarynx cancer according to Paymaster's classification^^ 
into oral cavity, oropharynx and hypopharynx is set out in table No. 2 and Figure 
No, 1. 

TABLE - L 

Table showing site incidence of 502 Primary malignant neoplasms. 

Site Males Females Total Peicen 

No. of Percen- No. of Percen- No. of tage 



Cases 

tage 

Male 

Cancer 

Cases 

tage 

Female 

Cancer 

. , Cases 

of all 
Cancers 

Bucco-pharynx. 

147 

48.8 

18 

8.9 

165 

32.9 

Gastro-intestinal tract. 

18 

6.0 

12 

6.0 

30 

6.0 

Male Reproductive organs. 

36 

11.9 



36 

7.2 

Female Reproductive organs. 



84 

41.8 

84 

16.7 

Skin. 


11. 1 

21 

10.4 

54 

10.8 




147 (100%) 18 (100%) 165 (100%) 
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Lymphomas & Leukemias. 

21 

6.9 

7 3.5 

28 

5.6 

Connective tissue and Bone 






sarcoma. 

15 

4.9 

10 5.0 

25 

4.9 

Breast. 

1 

— 

41 20.4 

42 

8.3 1 

Lungs. 

9 

2.9 

1 1.0 

10 

2.0 

Miscellaneous. 

21 

— 

7 — 

28 

— ■! 

TOTAL... 

301 

i 100 

201 100 

^ ^ ^ ;f, 

502 100 



TABLE - II. 



''1 

Bucco-Pharyngeai Cancers 

subdivided. 




(Paymaster’s Classification) 


. '-ij 

. ■ ■ 



Male 

Female 

Total 

i 

ORAL CAVITY 


28(19.0%) 

14(77.8%) 


42(25.5%) 

Buccal mucosa. 

11 


9 

20 


Anterior Tongue. 

3 


2 

5 


Alveolus 

3 


2 

5 


Hard palate 

4 


1 

5 


Floor mouth 

2 



2 


Lip. 

5 


— . 

5 


OROPHARYNX 


82(55.7%) 

2(11,1%) 


84(50.8%) 

Base tongue and vallecula. 

44 


1 

45 


Tonsil 

29 


— ■ ' 

29 


Soft palate 

6 


— 

6 


Pharynx wall 

3 


1 

4 


HYPOPHARYNX 


32(21.9%) 

— 


32(19.3%) 

Pyiiformfossa. 

14 


— 

14 


Epilarynx 

11 


— 

11 


Retrocricoid reg. and 






pharynx wall 

7 



7 


UNSPECIFIED 








5(3 .4%) 

2(11.1%) 


7(4 .4%) 
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: ' //-.Ttos Oropter^ ■most' common in males'/(55./7,%);;Rnd .Oral.;' 

cavity cancers in females (77.8%). Base of tlie tongue and Tonsil are the sites most 
commonly affected, 

(B) Female reproductive organs and Breast: — These were the most common cancerS; 
in females as can be seen' below. Organ wise incidence was as follows:— : 




Cases 

Percentage 

(1) 

Female reproductive organs. 




Cervix. 

56 

27.9 


Uterus 

14 

6.9 


Ovary. 

8 

4.0 


Vulva Sl vagina. 

6 

3.0 



84 

41.8 

( 2 ) 

Breast 

41 

20.4 

( 3 ) 

Other cancers 

76 

37.8 


Total cancers in female. 

201 

100.0 


(C) Male reproductive organs: — Out of 36 cases observed, Penis was involved in 
13, Prostate in 17 and Testis in 6 cases. 

(D) Gastro intestinal tract: The organ wise distribution was as follows : 


Organ Cases 

Oesophagus. 3 

Stomach. 3 

Large intestine. 4 

Rectum. 5 

Biliary passages & liver 5 

Pancreas. 3 

Anal canal. 7 


Total. 30 


111. Age Incidence: 

Out of 565 cases, age was available in 339 males and 219 females. Thus in 7 
males and 4 females, age records were incomplete and hence not taken into account. 

Mean ages for males and females respectively is 44 years, and 40.7 years and 
the difference is statistically significant (P <J 0.01). 

Histogram patterns in males and females are shown in fig. 3 & 4. Fig. 2 gives 
the modal and mean ages for some common tumours. 
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IV.'RdigioiiwisQmcidmcc:— 

■ Out of '565 cases, ;^63 , occurred in ' Muslims..- (57' Primary and 8 Secondary), Rest 

were, Hindus. , 

Overall incidence in muslims for Bucco-pharyngeal, cervical and breast cancer 
was 42 ., 1,%, 5.2% and 10.4% respectively. 

DISCUSSION: 

The Incidence of sarcoma observed is 10.5%. Though earlier works by Nath 
and Grewal^^ had suggested very high incidenee, the latter works by Khanoikar^^ 
at Bombay (7%), Wahi and Saksena at Agra (10.3%), Baruah^ at Assam (4.0%) 
and Mahadevenl4 from South (13.8%) have failed to confirm. The present study 
also falls in line with the latter view and its incidence is similar. 

Site incidence found is compared with the general pattern in India published by 
Paymaster.21 (Fig. 5.). 

Bucco-pharynx is the commonest site affected. The incidence would probably 
still be higher because, out of 63 secondary cancers observed, 25 were squamous 
cell carcinoma in cervical lymph nodes. Primary sites of these tumours is likely to 
be hypopharynx or oropharynx as these sites are well known to go at times un- 
detected. 

Hospital statistics collected by Paymaster from various provinces show that 
Bucco-pharynx is the commonest site involved. Biopsy statistics are few and difficult 
to compare because of the different methods of classification employed by various 
authors. Thus Wahi and Saksena^^ has reported 26.9% incidence of Buccal cancer 
from Agra. Padmawathy and Reddy reports the combined buccal cavity and 
pharyngeal cancer incidence to be 17.42% from Guntur. Baruah^ from Assam 
following recent Paymaster’s classification and adding to it internal laryngeal cancers 
reports the incidence as 56%. The present study following Paymaster’s classification 
recommendation shows the incidence to be 32.9%. 

Subdivisions of Bucco-pharyngeal cancer are interesting because of the relative 
difference in site incidence between Deccani Hindus and Gujarati Hindus observed 
by Khanolkarl^ and Paymaster^B at Bombay. They observed the higher incidence 
of Hypopharyngeal and tonsillar cancer in Gujarati Hindus and Buccal cancer in 
Deccani Hindus. They also observed that Tonsil, base of the tongue and Vallecula 
were the sites of predilection in Gujarati Hindus. The same is reflected here which 
strengthens the claim that the factors are genetical or habits rather than Geographic 
per se. That factor is likely to be ‘Bidi smoking’ is suggested by a statistical correla- 
tion worked out by Sanghvi et al.^^ 

Table 3 gives the comparison of relative site incidence of oral cancers from 
different parts of India. Curiously enough there is a good correlation with findings 
from Assam, 
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Cervical cancer constituted 27.9% of all female cancers and 66.6% of all gynae- 
cological cancers. The higher incidence is observed by other workers from various 
provinces of India. Thus Ahuja and Reddys’T figures are 69.41% of all female 
cancers, Gault® from south puts it to 54.5%. Dass and Mukerjee^ from Delhi 
have the same high figures— 84% of all Gynaecological cancers. But it should be 
noted that Borges, 4 Khanolkarl^ and Paymaster^! have observed at Bombay that 
cervical cancer is relatively less common in Gujarati Hindus than in Deccani Hindus. 

The breast cancer constituted 8 . 3 % of total cancers and 20.3 % of all female 
cancers. The findings are in general agreement with those of other provinces. 

TABLE III 

RELATIVE INCIDENCE OF INTRAGRAL CANCER AS 
COMPARED WITH 
OTHER STUDIES IN INDIA. 

(All figures are percentage) 


Site Present Agra25 Vellore^ Assam® VisakhaU Patnall 

Study Patnara 

Jam- 
nagar 


Lips. 

4.0 

3.6 

5.8 

6.6 

7.0 

12.6 

Biiccall Mucosa. 

16.3 

53.6 ■ 

ill.2 

12.5 

15.4 

28.0 

Ah^eolus, 

4.0 

4.18 ^ 

I 

5.5 

4.9 

21.0 

Floor mouth. 

2.7 




2.1 

2.8 

•TpngUer: . 







Ant. 2/3 

4.0 

20.26 ' 

. : 

■ 15.3 

5.2 

[ 27.7 

18.2 

Post. 1/3 

36.6 

11.2 


37.2 

i 


Ratio. 

1:9 

2:1 

: — / 

1:7 



Palate: 

8.7 

5.86 


7.8 

36.8 



23.7 

1.3 

4.2 

^::::25:2/'' 

6.0 

6.2 
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Skin cancer is 10.9%. This i$ a Mgher incident than observed from other 
parts of India. Whether this is really selection has played part and to what 

extent is difficult to assess with the present data available. 

There is a statistically significant diSerence in age incidence between males and 
females. The findings get more significance from the facf^ that in Saurashtra 
there are more niimbers of females than males above the age of 50 years. Reverse 
is the case for age group of below 50 years. The observation that females are aflocted 
while btill relatively young is made both in India and abroad. The real cause is as 
yet unknown. 

Although the small numbers defy definite conclusion from religion wise incidence, 
it may be said that in muslims, breast cancer is common than cervical. The finding 
is in agreement with those of Borges^ and. Khanolkar^^ but goes against the views 
by Mitra^^ and Rewe]L22 

SUMMARY 

A sample study of cancer incidence at M. P. Shah Medical College, Jamnagar 
was taken up with a view to explore regional difference observed with other parts 
of India. 

565 Malignant neopiasmas recorded at Pathology Department of the College 
were analysed. 

Bucco-pharynx was the commonest region affected. It was much more common 
in males than in females. In males, base of the tongue and tonsil were the sites of 
predilection in contrast to buccal mucosa in females. 

Cervical cancer was the commonest cancer in females. Its incidence is lower 
than that obtained in other parts of India. Incidence of skin cancer was relatively 
higher. Its exact significance was difficult to assess with the present data. Other 
cancers including saicoma fell in the general pattern observed in India. 
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Rh INCIDENCE & ISOlMMUNlSATiON 
. IN PREGNANCY IN JAMNAGAR DISTRICT. 

by 

S. G. Vidwaiis* and H. H. Shah£ 

INTRODUCTION: 

Importance of Rh factor is well known in clinical medicine, legal medicine 
and anthropology. The Rho(D) typing has become a routine and about 15% of the 
white population in western countries lack the Rho(D) factor on their red blood 
cells. The incidence of isoiinmunisation is also quite appreciable there. 

In India most of the institutions dealing with the blood transfusion work routinely 
type the persons for their Rho(D) factor and their figures aie available but considering 
the huge population of our country, still the work is insufficient to have the approxi- 
mate figure of Rh incidence in Indian population. In Saurashtra region of the 
Gujarat State having a population of about 5.2 million no study regarding Rh in- 
cidence or isoimmunisation has been carried out. 

To have statistical evaluation, study of 10% population would be desirable; 
looking to the large amount of sera necessary for this type of survey in whole of the 
Jamnagar District (Population about 8 Lac.) and its prohibitive cost, it was decided 
to do a limited survey amongst the pregnant women attending the Irwin Hospital. 
As Irwin Hospital is a district hospital and most of the people in this district report 
to this hospital for treatment, samples collected at this hospital can betaken as a 
representative sample of entire district. 

Material and Methods. 

404 ante-natal cases of Irwin group of hospitals were typed for Rho(D) factor. 
Blood was obtained by finger prick and typing done by Modified Test-tube Tech- 
nique.! Those found Rho(D) negative were genotyped fully. ABO grouping was 
done by tile method in 346 cases from the above group to find out the relation 
between Rh and ABO group. 

22 ante-natal cases where the history was suggestive of isoimmunisation (Repeated 
abortions, jaundice of new born etc.) were selected. Syphilis and other gynaecological 
abnormalities were first ruled out by Khan tests and clinical examination of the 
couple. These couples were investigated as follows : — 

If wife was Rho(D) Positive, no further tests were done. Rho(D) negative cases 
were further screened as follows : — 


* From the Department of Pathology, M. P. Shah Medical College, Jamnagar. 

£ Present address; Department of Pathology, N.H.L. Medical College, Ahmedabad. 
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1. Rh genotype and ABO grouping of the couple was carried out. 

2. Direct and Indirect Coomb’s test! was done on serum of the wife and 
if Positive, Rho (D) antibody titre was determined by Coomb’s test 

technique. 

For all Rli investigations, Dade antisera were used throughout the work, using 
the technique recommended by Dade Laboratories. A & B anti sera were obtained 
from Haffkine Institute.^ ^ ^ 

Results 
Part-I . 

Out of 404 cases examined, following Rh incidence was observed:— 


No. of Percentage 

cases Incidence 

Rho(D) Positive 380 94.1 

Rho(D) Negative 24 5.9 


404 100.0 


Genotyping of 24 negative cases revealed 20 cases of cde/cde and 2 each of Cde/ 
Cde and Cde/cde. 


ABO grouping in 364 cases investigated (322 Rh Positive and 24 Rh negative) 
is shown below. 

1. ABO grouping of 322 Rho(D) Positive cases. 




Percentage. General distribution in 

the population (obtained 



from 1100 consecutive ■ 
cases from Blood Bank 
Records). 


o 

116 

36% 


103 

32% 

A 

79 

24.2% 


24 

7.8% 


322 

100% 


37% 

35% 

23% 

5% 
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2. ' ABO grouping of ,24' Rlio(D) negative cases. , ■ 


o 

5 

21% 

37% 

B 

10 

41.5% 

35% 

A 

7 

29% 

23% 

AB 

2 

8.5% 

5% 


24 ■ 

100% 

100% 


Part-II. 

Out of the 22 couples investigated for suspected isoimmuiiisation, in 14 cases 
iiiotlier was Rho(D) positive. They were not subjected to any further study. 

In the remaining 8 cases, mother was Rlio(D) negative and father Rho(D) 
Positive. Genotyping of all these 8 mothers was cde/cde, while in 4 cases, Coomb’s 
test was negative, in remaining 4 cases it was positive. Their Rh antibody titre and 
the results of Coomb’s test are shown below: 

Coomb’s test. Rho(D) antibody 

titre. 

1. K.N. Weakly Positive 1 : 4 

2. J.O. —Do— 1:2 

3. K.G. Strongly Positive 1 : 512 

4. S.L. —Do— 1 : 1024 

Discussion: 

The incidence of Rh negative women which is 5 . 9 % in this series can be com- 
pared with the incidence found out by other workers in this country. 

In South India, Vanketramiah Sc Rao^l found that incidence of Rho(D) negative 
was 8 % in 100 cases tested. All Negative cases in their study had genotype cde/cde. 
In the present study, the incidence of Rho(D) negative cases was slightly low (5.9%) 
and the commonest genotype (28 out of 32) was also cde/cde. In another study on 
south Indians by Rangnathan et al^ Rho(D) negative percentage was 4.14%. In 
study by Prasad et al,^ the incidence of Rho(D) negative cases was 9.52%, the com- 
monest genotype was cde/cde (7.62%) and the remaining cases 1.9% had geno- 
type Cde/cde. In study by Weiner et all ^ the incidence of Rh negative cases in India 
was 9.61% and the commonest genotype in Rho(D) negative being cde/cde (7 .05 %) 
and the rest Cde/cde. 

In an unpublished observation by Lehman and Ikin (as quoted by Mourant) 
in small services of Andamanese, they did not find any Rho(D) negative person, 
this is the lowest incidence of Rho(D) negative in Indian population. In two separate 
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observations by Grewal and Choudhary3. incidence of Rho(D) negative was 10% 
and 8 %, the series consisted of 200 cases each. 

In Bombay KJianolkar and Sanghvi'^ found in study of six endogamous groups 
the incidence of Rho(D) negative was highest in Vadanagara Nagar Brahmins (12%) 
and lowest in Maratha (1.5%). Study carried out in Bombay by Hazel Camobs 
and Daftary4 in 29,621 Pregnant women, the Rh negative incidence was nearly 6%. 
In Gujarat, Kanvinde^ found a percentage of Rho(D) negative to be 6 %. In another 
study by Thakore^o of 6,095 pregnant women 5,887 were Rho(D) positive and 289 
Rho(D) negative giving the incidence of Rho(D) negative as 4.7%,. 

Thus the figures of present study compare favourably with those of Hazel 
Camob and Daftary, and Kanvinde regarding incidence of Rho(D) negative women. 
The genotype of Rh negative women also favourably coincides with other workers, 
the commonest genotype in this study is cde/cde and two cases of each Cde/Cde 
and Cde/cde were detected. 

ABO group frequency in Rh positive persons and that observed in general 
population is almost the same. No statistical significance can be given to the ABO 
group distribution for Rh negative cases compared with the general population due 
to small number of observations. In general, it may be stated that no correlation 
exists between Rh factor and a particular ABO group. 

In the present series, 22 couple were examined which clinically were suggestive 
of isoimmunsation. The work was kept limited to finding of the most common 
antibody of Rh series i.e. Anti Rho (Anti D). It is ideal to examine the serum for 
Rh antibodies by more than one method but of all taken singly antiglobulin technique 
is the most sensitive of all^ and hence it was followed. For further accuracy, positive 
and negative controls were kept; for titration of antibodies, the antigobudne tech- 
nique is better than enzyme treatment of cells^ and hence it was followed. 

Out of 22 couples, in eight cases mother was Rho(D) negative. The sera of ail 
these eight women were subjected to Coomb’s test, four of them showed presence 
of Rho(D) antibodies. None of these patients gave history of blood transfusion. 

(1) The first patient K. N. gave a typical history that the first baby was premature 
still bom. Second was a full term delivery, but the baby died within 2 days and had 
developed Jaundice. 3rd and 4th were normal living female children. This was followed 
by an abortion at 6| months. In this case, father’s genotype could not be determined 
otherwise this can be explained on hetrozygosity of the father. The mother had 
an antibody litre 1 :4. 

(2) The second case was a primiparae married two years ago she gave birth to a 
still born oedematous child 4 days before the blood was examined. She showed a 
title of 1 :2. 


Acknowledgement :-We are thankful to the Government of Gujarat for the Research Grant for carrying 
out this work. 
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(3) The third case gave history of 3 abortions as follows: 


1st 3| months 
'2iid^6.: months; ^ 
3rd' 2i, months 


2 years back. 

1 year back. 

9 months back. 


L.M.P. was 22 days, and when, she was investigated she gave an antibody titre 
i :5i2 . It is rare to, find such .high titre in between pregnancies. More over, the wife 
was ‘“'O” group and husband B group, this is against the normally observed trend. 

(4) The fourth woman gave history of 3 F.T.N.D. 2 male, 1 female living followed 
by four still births. The last delivery was 6 days back, the baby was still born and 
showed marked oedema. The antibody titre was 1 :1024. The father's genotype was 
CDe/CDe or CDE/Cde, 2 F.T.N..D. can be explained by assuming that father was 
CDe/Cde. The mother was B and father was O group. 

SUMMARY . ' 

(1) The iiicideiice of Rho(D) negative antenatal women was 5.9% in 404 cases 
examined by tube method. 

(2) Genotype of 24 Rh negative was as follows: 

20 cases ede/ede 

2 cases Cde/Cde 

2 cases Cde/cde 

(3) There was statistically no marked dilference in ABO group of general popula- 
tion and ABO group of Rho(D) positive cases, showing no affinity for particular 
group. 

(4) Out of 22 couples (with bad obstetric history) examined, eight females were 
Rho (D) negative; this was high compared to the incidence of Rho(D) negative 
women in general population, ail these women had genotype cde/cde, 

(5) Out of these eight Rh negative women sera of four showed Positive indirect 
antiglobulin test and a titre of antibody varying from 1 : 2 to 1 : 1024. 
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the town « hinterland relationship IN' south GUJARAT 

Dr, S. D, Patel’*' 

■■■■ I ' ' 

111 this paper, an attempt is made firstly to ascertain the nature of influencethetown 
of Biliimora exerts on the surrounding region in order to show the town-hinterland 
Irelationship and secondly, how far the town fulfils its obligation as a seat of centra- 
ised services to its component parts and areas around it. 

Significance of Bllliiisora: Town ':' . ^ ' ' 

Biliimora, an important industrial town of Gandevi laiuka, of Bulsar district, 
is situated in the most convenient place at a “ break in transportation.” It is situated 
on the Western Railway between Surat and Bombay. Another significant fact is 
that except Biliimora and Amalsad, there is no other railway station which can serve 
as an outlet for the products grown and manufactured in the taluka. The town 
is also connected with the Dang forests by a meter gauge railway which was intro- 
duced in 1911. So the convenience of the railway made the transport of goods and 
passengers easier. This town as a result began to grow. The railway established 
direct contact between Biliimora and the surrounding towns and cities. Due to this 
advantageous position, the town has become an attraction for Businessmen and 
industrialists to develop commerce and industiies in the town. The textile and silk 
mills, the paper and cardboard mill, chemicals, tiles, refined oil, oil-engines, bobbin, 
engineering works and other factories, bear testimony for this. The town is also an 
important centie where sea, land and road transports meet. It has thus become a 
major collecting and distributing centre of Gandevi taluka. The development of 
a marketing centi'e at the Bunder Road, viz., Mota Bazar has a historical significance. 
With the development of boat building and timber industries, the town utilized 
its advantageous position on the river Ambika aided by its indigenous country crafts 
industry to serve as a port to export the surplus products of the Gandevi taluka, 
which gave scope to the Small Original Market place of the town to become an im- 
portant marketing and commercial centre. The residential areas inhabited by differ- 
ent castes and communities clustered round it during the course of its urbanization.* 
The importance of its marketing activities become more clear from the fact that it 
is a whole-sale market for commodities like timber, rice and pulses, oil and oilseeds, 
mangalore tiles and bricks, paper, tobacco, fruits, fish and vegetables. As it is a 
terminus of Biiliniora-Waghai metre gauge railway connecting the rich forest areas 
of Dangs and Bansanda, it has developed into a flourishing timber market of the 
taluka even outshining Bulsar in this respect. Before the arrival of the railway,' 
it was the most important port town of the taluka exporting foodgrains, timber, 
fruits, etc., to Saurashtra and other towns and cities on the Western coast by' 
the sea. 

The town is connected with most of the villages of Gandevi taluka both by - 
rail and road. Roads are the most important link and add momentum to its lapid- 
development. On the east, Biliimora is linked with Gandevi town in the north- 
east by the Gandevi-Biflintora road, Childtoli town; in the south-east by .the Billi- 
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iHora‘CIiikliali Road, and the distant surrounding villages and towns of the taluka 
by the meter gauge Billimora-Wagliai^ railway. ' The town is flanked on the noitli 
and south by. the rivers Ainbika and Kaverii'espectively. . The villages in the north 
across the Ambika river are : connected with the towm by. the vraiiway foot-bridge 
near Talod village,, wide enough. for a person to pass at a time. .The vehicular traffic 
on this side has to go by a road bridge at village Dhamdachlia on the east, four miles 
from the towm. Similarly, the villages in the south across the river Kaveri are linked 
by a railway foot-bridge near the village Desra, one mile from the town. There is 
no road link with this village. The Goveniinent is conicmplatiiig to construct one 
in the near future. This will considerably increase the traffic and flow of people 
on this side of the town which are joined iipto now by ferry services. The villages 
stretch in the west across the Ainbica river. 

These are the important links which keep the towai in touch with the surround- 
ing villages situated in the radius of 5 to 7 miles. They make the town easily acces- 
sible by a large nunibei of people. Besides, these roads have enhanced the communi- 
cation links of the town not only internally but also externally. The Gandevi 
and Chikhali roads have extended Billimora''s limit tow-ards Navsari and its hinter- 
land in the north, and toward the towns of Chikhali and Bulsar and their hinterlands 
in the south. It has in fact created a centrepetal and centrifugal forces in its rela- 
tionship with the region. 

Let us now examine this relationship in its various facets. 

Ecological Impact : 

The most significant point that w-e note in the town-country relation is that the 
villages like Desra, Devdha, Atalia, Talod wdiich are situated within the radius of 
one to two miles, are increasingly coming under the influence of Billimcia. This 
influence becomes less and less towards the distant villages like Dliamdachha, Godat, 
Bhatta, which are situated at the distance of six to seven miles. For instance, the 
Mahadev Nagar which is a part of village Devsar is now a suburb of the town. The 
population growth of the villages Devsar, Anchelia and Devdha is probably due 
to the forces operating from both the town and the rural areas. On the one hand 
residents of t he town due to shortage of accommodation reside in the accessible hinter- 
land villages and on the other hand the people from the most distant villages like 
Antalia move closer to the town where they can get benefit from town contact but 
at the same time do not wish to part with their traditional form of living. Our study 
reveals that on the Gandevi road upto the fag end of the Dandekar tiles Factory— 
the central aiea, which was once lying vacant, is at present experiencing a rapid 
development of residential buildings beginning froaii the Government Indiustrial 
colony to factory quarters. Thus changing the desolate and isolated condition of 
the area to one of dynamic activities. The residential area now reaches right upto 
Desai Chemical Works and still further. The following table 1 explains the growth 
of population in the influencial sector of the town. 
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TABLE^ 1 


Stowing - tie growti of Hinterland Viilages' 


Sr. No. Hinterland villages 

Distance in, 

miles 

Population 

1 ■ ,2 

3- 

4 


1 

.Devsar 

2 

3759 

2 

Devdha 

2 

3600 

3 

Atalia 

21 

2956 

4 

Talod 

3 

2468 

5 

Dhamdachha 

41 

2339 

6 

Gadat 

6 

1855 

7 

Bhatta 

7 

1366 


Occupational Impact : 

Let us now examine the impact of the town on the occupational pattern of the 
hinterland. The industry in Billiniora gets their labour force from the surrounding 
villages, situated in the radius of five to six miles. It is significant to note that with 
the development of industries in the town, it has become possible for the people of 
the surrounding areas to better their economic condition. It has opened an avenue 
to get better wages than the wages that they get in the agrarian occupation. The 
individual worker seeks to secure a wage that will provide for himself and his family 
a lelativeiy better standard of iife.*^ While going through the records of the indus- 
tries, we found that those villages which are situated within the radius of two to five 
miles contribute large numbers of workers than those situated away from the town. 

As the S. T. buses do not cover all the viilages and due to high fares, the majority 
of the workers either travel the distance by foot or on bicycles. Thus the impact 
of the town to influence the occupational pattern of the surrounding villages is consi- 
derable. It will be seen from the following table 2 that those villages which are close 
show the percentage of the people engaged in industries other than agriculture, is 
quite significant. The shift of an economy from agriculture to non-agricultural 
activities is an indicator of progress. It gives us an idea that areas adjusted to towns 
where the proportion of the non-agriculturar population is gaming strength. If it 
is so, it clearly reflects the impact of urban activity. 
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TABLE;2 , 


Slowing persons . engaged in occupations other tlian agricttltnre^- ^of ; 

Villages 


Sr. No. Hinterland villages 

Distance in 

Occupations, 


miles 

, other than 



agriculture 

1 , ,.2 

3 

4 


1 

Devsar 

2 

86.2 

2 

Devdha 

2 

74.1 

3 

Atalia 

21 

55.4 

4 

Talod 

41 

66.2 

5 

Dhamdachha 

3 

50.3 

6 

Gadat 

6 

52.3 

7 

Bhatta 

7 

48.2 


Impact on Literacy and Education ; 

Higher literacy is obviously associated with urban centres, because of the wider 
availability of education and the need for education to handle complex urban fun- 
ctions, A degree of literacy in the villages situated bewteen the radius of one to 
six miles is shown in the following figure. The literacy percentage that we find in 
this area is a measurement of urban influence. Literates are likely to take part in 
the various activities of the town as employments in various occupations in urban 
areas require literacy. Aspii*ation towards literacy, in general, is probably encou- 
raged by the proximity of urban facility. Due to this, students from surrounding 
villages come to Billimora, to take education. Our study also reveals that out of 
976 students studying in the various schools, 243 nearly 25 per cent, come from the 
surrounding villages. 


3. Gillin, J. W.— ‘‘Social Problems” P. 187. 

4, S. D. Patel, Pattern of Urbanization in South Gujarta. p. 

In unpublished thesis, 

5: S. D: Patel, Pattern of Urban Development in South Gujarat, p. 
An unpublished thesis. 
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TABLE 3 

Showing the literacy , percentage of the Hinterland Villages 


Sr. No. Hinterland villages 

Distance in 
miles 

Literacy 

1 2 

3 

4 


1 

Devsar 

2 

p.c. 

56.3 

2 

Devdha 

2 

50.4 

3 

Atalia 

21 

30.2 

4 

Talod 

3 

43.4 

5 

Dhamdachha 

42 

45.5 

6 

Gadat 

6 

35.3 

7 

Bhatta 

7 

32.2 


It will be seen from the curve, that where the influence of the town is stronger, 
the level of literacy in the nearby villages increases. This percentage of literacy 
certainly reflects the influence of Billiniora which is the centre of learning of the 
region. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Impact on Sex Composition : 

Anuother significant influence is found in the sex composition of these villages. 
The study of the sex ratio of the towns of South Gujarat shows that they have larger 
proportion of males than females. Billimora shows that in the age group 35 to 44 
and 45 to 54, the proportion of males is 125 and 130 respectively for 100 females.^ 

This can be explained by the fact that Billimora being an industrial town attracts 
males in the working age groups who leave their families behind. It is, therefore, of 
importance to know whether the town is responsible to disturb the sex ratio of its 
hinterland villages. According to our findings, the hinterlands do possess the male 
dominance. But if we study this aspect in detail, we find that those villages which 
are very close has not much disparity between sex ratio but it is quite reverse in the 
case of villages which are futither away where the females outnumbered the males. 
They exhibited a clear gradient from village to village. Therefore, to use sex ratio 
as an indicator of urban influence is most revealing from town which is highly mas- 
culine. There is slight difference between the town and liinterland is really very 
significant. After analysing the impact of town on the hinterland in respect of 
population, occupation, literacy and sex ratio, let us now examine from another 
angle the town’s active association ^nd influence with its hinterland. 
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As stated earlier, Billimora is. the .nerve centre of tlie Aiirimmding areas. It is 
not only the industrial hubbub of, the region but also a marketing, coltijral and edti- 
catioiial centre of :tfee 

la order to' uiiderstaiid the relation, .of the town with tlie surroiiiidiiig, region , we 
have surveyed the number of ■ .people entering the town tli:roiigh, Gaiidevi, Cliikhali 
and other roads, at the most busiest hours of the day, particularly between 6-30 A.M. 
and 8-30 A.M..".,. We have selected these hours of the day part,iciilarly because during, 
this time incliistria,'!,.uoniinercial, shop'ping, and other activities, start. The' people^ 
G,oiiie to,,the„town.to fulfil vaiious" duties connected with these activities.,. 'The.,' fob' 
lowing table €xp!ai,!:is the flow of' the peo.ple who enter the town and thereby, indi- 
cates its relation and influence on the surrounding region. 

TABLE~~4 

Flow of persons, vegetable and milk vendors and veiiicnlar traffic entering Billimora 
via Gandevl, Cbikhalh Desara and the Aiiibika bridge roads and by ferry, 
services between 6-30 A.M, and 8-30 A.M. 


Type 

The 

Billi- 

mora 

Chikhali 

Road 

Desara 
Road on 
Kaveri 
Bridge 
Road 

Ambi ka 
River 
Bridge 
Road 

The 

Billi- 

moia 

Gandevi 

Road 

Total 

Ferry 

service 

at 

Bunder 

Ferry 
service 
Vakha- 
ria Bun- 
der Road 

Total 

i. Per sons 

1070 

590 

570 

80 

2310 

240 

370 

610 

2. Vegetable and 
Milk vendors 

68 

74 

252 

22 

416 

15 

20 

35 

3. Buses ' . 

' 5 

. — 

— 

5 

10 

, — ^ 

^ 


4. Hawker’s 
handcart 

8 




8 




::5.h:OyeIeS' 

63 

53 

63 

175 

354 


" 


6. Motor Cars 

7 

' 


2 

9 

■ _ .. 



7. Bullock Caits 

40 


4 

15 

59 

, ' _™_ 



8, Motor Trucks 

8 


,_ ' 

4 

12 

■ — 




The Biillmora-Cliikliali Road : 

This is the busiest thoroughfare of the town. It connects the town vutli Baii- 
sada and Dangs on the one hand and Chikhali town, Chikhali taliika and Bulsar 
taluka on the other. It also connects the town with Bombay-Ahniedabad national 
Highway. The road is an important route to join most of the villages (at least 20 
in number) situated on this road. Our study reveals that on an average about 40 
persons entered the town per every, five minutes between 6-30 A.M. and 7 A.M. 
It is significant to note that this tempo does not decrease throughout the time. It 
reflects the heavy flow of persons and traffic. On this road about 63 cycles passed 
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by. About 68 vegetable vendors entered the town wi their stock of fresh vege- 
'.tables, .produced, in .the surrounding- region. ■ 

The. GandeTi-BIlMinora Road: ' 

; This is another important road connecting Gandevi' town on the one hand and 
the ' Navsari -taluka on -the other. - The . tempo of flow even on .this, road is more 
between 6-30 A.M, and 7 A.M.' ' It starts with an average of 10' persons per every 
5 minutes' and- rises to 30 persons between 7 A.M,. 'and' 7-30' A.Mi and slightly de- 
creases to 25 persons between 7-30 A.M. and 8 A.M. This is the period when most 
of the industries as well as commercial establishments start their business for the 
day. After 8-30 A.M. the tempo further declines to normal i.e. 10 persons per 
every 5 minutes. This tempo is however considerably less when compared in the 
Chikhali road wheie the tempo of flow^ is high as well as constant throughout the 
two hours. But the persons move not only on foot but on bicycles and by bus as 
well. And in this respect 175 bicycles brought people from this side as against 63 
on the Chikhali Road. Most of the villages situated on this road are distant from 
the town and again many are fairly rich in cultivation of fruits and other products. 
That is perhaps why a large number of persons engaged in industrial and other pur- 
suits of the town come by cycles on this road. The fact that vegetable vendors are 
few on this road is due to the fact that the villages find Gandevi nearer than Billi- 
mora. Another probable reason for this may be that some of the villages located 
on, this road lie near the railw^ay tract and the inhabitants find the railway tract shorter 
than the main road to approach the town. The vehicular traffic is less on this road 
because it is not joined by a national highway or heavy traffic roads. 

The Desara-Biiiimora Road or Kaveri Bridge Road : 

This road connects the village Desara and the villages across the river Kaveri. 
This road is Kachcha and only convenient for pedestrians coming by crossing the 
railway bridge. The tempo of flow is very slow. Our data reveal that on an average, 
160 persons entered the towai every half an hour. It how^ever decreases to 130 per- 
sons between 7-30 and 8-30 A.M. and still further after that period. 

The ' AmMka River Bridge Road : 

There is no traffic bridge connecting the villages on the north across the river 
Ambika and hence the perosons use this bridge road to enter the town. Due to this, 
the large stock of products like vegetables and especially mangoes, bananas, chikus 
produced in the villages are exported from Amalsad railway station. Amalsad has 
only become a transit centre for it, the consumers’ market having developed only 
at Bifimora. People here bring the vegetables and fruits for retail sale to the town 
market. They also find here their livelihood by means of becoming industrial wor- 
kers. That being the case, this road is busier than the Desara Road which is also 
a transit centre to allow people living across the river Kaveri to come to the town. 
Our data reveal that on an average 20 persons per every five minutes passed through 
this road. Here also the person has to cross the river bridge which is narrow and 
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can allow only one person to pass at a time and hence there is a slow movement of 
the people on it. Hence we find the flow of persons less per every five minutes than 
the Chikhali and Gandevi Roads. During 6-30 to 7-30 A.M. w^e found that about 
240 persons entered the town; between 7 to 7-30 A.M. about 170 : persons and between'^' 
7-30 to 8 A.M. about 80 persons and the same number between 8 A.M. to 8-30 A.M. 
It is remarkable to note that within the two hours about 220 vegetable vendors passed 
through this road. The number upto 7-30 was 115. It is also remarkable to note 
that on this road we hardly notice milk men entering the town. The villages on the 
northern bank of the Ainbika are very fertile for the cultivation of fruits and vege- 
tables. Some of the villages like Dhamdacha, Soiiwadi, Kacholi, Gadat are the 
most fertile garden villages of Gandevi taluka in which sugarcane, ginger, bananas, 
pineapples, mangoes, cliikus and other important garden crops are grown in 
abundance. Like Desara road we notice no vehicular traffic on this road. It is 
but natural that if a permanent road bridge is built near the town, there is every like- 
lihood of the increase of trade and commerce of this town from this side. 

The people residing in the villages on the west of the town across the river 
Ambika use ferry services to come to the town. Two feiry services, are available 
on the Ambika to reach Billimora; one at the Billimora Port and the other at the 
corner of the Vakhaiia road at the northwest corner of the town. It is estimated 
that during the two hours of our survey, 240 persons and 1 5 vegetable vendors landed 
at the port from the villages situated on the opposite bank of the Ambika and about 
370 persons and 20 vegetable vendors landed at the other northern corner of the 
town. The flow of persons entering the town by ferry services is rather slow because 
the ferry plies between the banks at intervals of 10 to 15 minutes; during the low 
tide, people residing on the opposite bank on the northern corner cross the river 
but that is on rare occasions. This is not possible on the port side. 

The Pull of the Town on Hinterland 

It should be evident that the surrounding villages within a radius of 5 to 7 miles 
largely depend upon this town for jobs and for marketing theii farm products— 
vegetables, grains and fruits. The puli of the town is great and hence it acts as an 
external force to attract villagers not only to seek employment but also to indulge 
in give and take function. Therefore, they are is close relation with the town and 
depend on it for the discharge of their socio-economic functions. This has made the 
town a seat of industry, trade transport, and also for other Socio-cultural activities. 

This survey also shows a close and continuing bond between the village and 
the town. Areas of fertile land and mixed farming are better situated in the vortex 
of the town. There are many villages which reflect tremendous changes in their 
economic, social and cultural life due to the presence of this urban centre in this 
proximity. This relation is mutual because the least urbanised community must have 
its links with the more uibanised, and the more urbanised places depend for security 
on the least urbanised.^ It also shows some of the ways in which the urban type of 

1. Anderson, N.— The Urban Community, p. 96. 
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life and work operate to influence the surrounding villages. 

To sum up our discussion, the following appears to us to be the important 
effects of the external areas on the Billimora structure. Billiniora town obtains 
supplies like grains, vegetables, pulses, fruits, etc., from its adjoining villages of 
Desara, Devsar, Undach, Talod, Waghech and several others situated within, the 
radius of 5 to 7 miles, and in return, it performs a variety of services like commerce, 
culture and transport. Billimora is an industrial cum commercial town added with 
collecting and distributing centralised service centre for itself and the areas around it. 

Billiinora—a Seat of Centralized Services for Hinterland 


After reviewing the close and continuing bond between the surrounding villages 
and Billimora, let us now examine another character of the town as a seat of centralised 
services in relation to its component parts and area around it. 

The centralised services, however, together with predominantly local services 
such as distribution trade, transport, services, laundering, building and confec- 
tionery have increased greatly during the last three decades owing to the rising standard 
of living of the town population as well as to the general increase in the number and 
complexity of the centralised services. To satisfy their needs, different types of 
marketing centres developed in the town, depending on three sets of circumstances, 
viz., location, size and quality of the consumer goods. With this background, let us 
survey the different shopping centres of the town. 

The market place is an important centre of the town, “a centre for exchanging 
of goods.”*-^ Here the town performs a very important human function of give and 
take which co-ordinates human activities of the town and its surrounding regions to 
satisfy the needs of the consumers. No other activity of this age has brought such a 
huge mass of people together daily than this. Industries of the town manipulate or 
handle consumers’ goods whereas these shopping centres satisfy the human wants 
by direct contact with the consumers. 


Let us begin with Mota Bazaar, the main shopping centre of the town. Mota 
Bazaar has efficient type of the establishments. Here we find grainshops, 
provision shops, confectioners, dispensing chemists, jewellers, cutlery vendors and 
others. It acts as a wholesale and retail centre for services to the satellite constituencies 
within the town and its surrounding villages across the Kaveri and the Ambika. 
As such, it is located in the midst of the town as so to be approachable not only to 
townsmen, but also to people coming from the villages situated in the further west 
across the rivers named above. Various factors have played part in the development 
of this unique marketing centre. The first and foremost is the geographical location 
which made the choice of the place for carrying on marketing activities of the region, 
especially at Mota Bazaar. Mota Bazaar inust have been the old marketing centre 
when Billimora was a small town. In the past, the place was known as Mora which 


2. Gallioii, A.B.— The Urban Pattern, p. 29. ' 
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means market place. In those days people used to come here for shopping from the 
surrounding region especially from the villages situated in the west across tfie river 
Ambika, as this town was more , conveniently located than Gandevi town, which 
was in fact a commercial, cultural and administrative centre of the taliika since 
the ancient time. Distance— it ''was- sitiiated ■ six' miles away, from Billimoia — was 
the main reason as the road communications were not developed as now. This led 
to the development of Mota Bazaar as the centralised marketing centre of the town* 

With the aiibsequeid' development of the port during the later part of the middle 
of the last century and the growth of indigenous industries like fishing, timber, rice 
and oil, etc., the town development gathered inonientuinc ' The port facilities increased 
the development of wholesale marketing activities of rice, pulses, timber, .tobacco, 
oilcakes, molases, etc. The old tradition, of being a ■marketing and wholesale centre 
also greatly added to its future expansion and in course of time it became the important 
commercial centre at the cost of Gandevi town which had a pirivUeged position till 
the second decade of the present century. The development of various industries in 
the beginning of this century attracted hundreds of workers to the town from the 
surrounding region thus creating a vast pool of consumers requiiirg satisfaction of 
their needs. Mota Bazaar which was till now confined beiween the port and the 
Municipal Office expanded further west covering Machi’wad, Seniwud, Kavapara, 
Choksi Bazaar further upwards along the station Road and spread its network 
over other streets as the fortunes of the town brightened. 

Looking to the different types of shops in Mota Bazaar, they are fairly distributed 
to satisfy the consumers’ needs. With the availability of increased transport, after 
the Second World War, and the development of the Gandevi-Billiniora and Chikhaii- 
Billimora roads, the contacts of the town with the surrounding villages and towns 
increased considerably. This enhanced the volume of trade and commerce of the 
town. As a result, new shopping centres developed along the Station Road on the 
west of the railway station and Mahadev Nagar on the east. It contains a chain of 
retail shops, hotels, professional offices, motion picture houses, like Laxmi and Jehaiigir 
Talkies, branch banks like Billimora Co-operative Bank and the State Bank, sport 
clubs, lodging and boarding houses and the State Transport Bus centre. In some 
aspects it also provides wholesale market facilities for petrol, lea, etc., electric goods, 
motor vehicle spare parts, etc. 

It will be seen from the table 5 that services play a very important part in Station 
Road area. It is not surrounded by residential areas. It is near the railway and bus 
station and hence most of the services are provided for the floating population which 
either comes to the town for business or, to change over from the bus or from Bilii- 
mora-Waghai Railway on its onward journey. 

In addition, another type of commercial centre is fonnd at and near the rail- 
way station along Shri Vallabhbhai Patel Road, providing facilities for retail goods 
like vegetables, milk, fruits, etc., brought from the siiiTounding villages. It is the 
characteristic of this marketing centre that it is most busy at certain periods of the 
day, mostly between the early morning and the evening when most of these articles 
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are required by llie consumers not of the town but also others wlio come from out- 
side the town as it is very conveniently located near the break in transport centre. 
This place is also convenient for buying goods and for transporting them to other 
parts. There are about 40 to 50 vegetable vendors and. other retail shops with a 
temporary shade over tlieir heads.' 

The fourth is the neighbourhood shopping centre. The small conimerical unit 
neighbourhood shopping centres are located on the Bill! Road, Bunder Road, 
Gaikwad Mill Road, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Gandevi Road, Vakharla Bunder 
Road, etc., It more or less resembles the modern corner grocery store. These shopping 
centres provide the day-to-day commodities for the area convenient for a limited 
population. Here the housewife may perform her regular shopping for the items 
of food like grains. Wc find here grocery shops, provision shops selling daily neces- 
sities, flour mills, doctors, hotels, provision shops, laundries and barbers. For further 
iiiustralion please see table showing the type of shops situated on the Billi and 
Mahatma Gandhi Roads. 

These neighbourhood shopping centres are more desirable not only for the 
convenience of the residents of the locality within the radius of service but as profitable 
ventures. 

TABLE V 


Nimiber of Shops at the Mota Bazaar, Station Road, Soni Wad, Station Road (East), 
Madhav Nagar, Mahatma Gandhi & Billi Road. 


Types of Shops 


Mota Station Soniwad Station Madhav Mahatma Billi 


Bazaar Road 

Opp. 

Rd. Nagar 

Gandhi Road 

(bet- 

Muni- 

upto 

Road 

ween 

cipal 

Laxmi 


Tata 

office 

Talkies 



School 

and 

Mosque 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Drugs, provision & 
Stationery 

8 

19 

5 

10 

3 

3 

2 

Tailors 

15 

11 

2 

13 

4 

— :>■ 

— 

Grocery Shops 

5 

14 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

Cloth 

8 

10 

2 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Jewellers 

16* 

— 

1 

— 

2 

■ — ' . 


Vegetable stalls 

— 

— 

14** 

— 

— 

— : ■ 

’ ’ — 

Pan-bidi-tobacco 

— 

7 

5'.". 

12 

3 

2 

1 

Hair-cutting salloon 

1 

1 

5 

9 

1 

1- 


Hotels 

— 

4 

i 

11 

1 

1- 

2 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


Dispensaries , - 1 

Sweetmeat Shops 1 

Bakery ,,.,'2 

Utensils 1 

Watch-repairer.,' — 

Cycle Store 1 

Hardwares ■ 2 

Post and Telegiaph 
office ■ ~ 

Bangle shop 1 

Florist ' ' — 

Shoemaker shops 2 

Furniture-marts 1 

Musical instruments 
and repairer 2 

Photography — 

Washing company 2 

Barrel manufacture 1 

Potters 2 


Surat District Co-op. 

Bank — 

Flour mills — 

Frame-maker — 

Printing Press — 

Miscellaneous store 4 

Typewriting repairer — 

Cutlery — 

Cold-drink bars — 

Lodging & Boarding 
Houses — - 

Electrical goods stores — 
Bed & cushion manu- 
facturer — 

Agricultural Products 1 — 

Marketing Centre [ 
Cinema houses — 

Art studio — 

Gram wala — 

Dry tea shop — 

Dairy — 

Sugar & Jaggery — 

Engineering shop — 
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(1) ; 

(2) 

f3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Gheiiiist 

Radio & Loudspeaker 

— 


— 

1 

— 

— 


dealer 

Biilimora People’s 

■ 


— 

1 

— 

— 



Bank 

■ _■ . 

— 

■ 

1 

: 



— 

Rest-house 

' — 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

■ 



Petrol Pump 

Auto works & motor 


— 

— ■ 

— 

5 

, ^ 

, — — , ; 

, repairing shop. 

— ■ .. 


— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Cart-repair shops ' 
Motor transport ser- 




— 

— 

6 

' 

, 

vices 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Pharmacy Works 

— 

— 

— 


2 


, ■ 

Blacksmiths 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

„ 

Motor Car spare Parts 

— 

— 

— 


2 


■ „ 

Maternity Home 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

— 

. 

Total 

26 

94 

46 

122 

59 

16 

14 


Choksy Bazar 

Municipal Vegetable Market. 


Conclusion 

Biilimora has a good harbour and it is fortunate in possessing exceptional 
communication faciJties by road as weil as rail. This enables it to maintain for 
itself an extraordinary position in the region — dominating not only the town but 
also surrounding hinterland. 

The study reveals an important fact that the town has a marked degree of close 
relation with its surrounding villages in respect of economic intercourse as reflected 
by the intercharge of goods as between villages and the town, communication and 
accessibility. 

While the rural community finds its needs and services met by the town, the 
highest seat of culture is the town. It dominates and leads the life of the countryside. 

The study also shows how a regional centre tries to integrate at different levels 
of human activities as the most potent regionalizing principle in the life and organiza- 
tion of society. 

The town-hinterland relation has created an area of inter-related activities, 
kindled interest both commerical and industrial, and common organization brought 
into being through the medium of the routes which bind it to the urban centre* 
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It is a “natural” tow.ii, .'wliicli grows into impoitaiice by virtue of its favourable 
geographical position, .and, the enterprise, of its people, as the chief-lieu of a large 
surrounding area, wliieh is in the'. same sense, may be. regarded as “naturai” area. 

The study reveals that it is in the nearby area that the most potent influence is 
exercised .by the town, but this influence' extends much further over the hinterland, 
though , having little contact with the local institutions' and .the life of the town, 
provide r wide pe.'nuinbra to the i'liner area and may be included in the concept of 
the tow,ii-re.gion.’ 

The shopping, centres of the town' are largely developed along the main thorough- 
fares and the space allotted by the municipality. Some of them like Mota Bazaar 
has a Iiistoricai significance being in a way responsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of the town. However, the space allotted by the authorities for this main 
sliopping centre is narrow and inadequate as it is without any plan. The rules that 
need apply to the planning for commerical enterprises are those which likewise apply 
to all other activities in the city.^ 

Another glaring defect is that all the important roads, viz., the Station Road, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road and Vakharia Bunder Road, though they pass through 
the heart of the city, never meet each other but terminate at the bunder (port) separate 
from each other leaving a great void of about 5 to 6 furlongs from each other. The 
roads have no circular winding to keep the traffic flow easily from one end to another. 
There are two or three by-lanes wliich connect them but they are very inconvenient 
both to traffic and the floating population. (Please see figure attached). The result 
is that there is only one way for the traflBic and people to enter and return which 
hinders the easy flow of the traffic and creates traffic jams at several places. 

For the development of a healthy marketing centre the municipality should 
define clear area where only this centre could be developed. However, the neighbour- 
hood shopping centre should be within the walking distance of the consumers. The 
neighbourhood shopping centre is an intergal part of the residential area and should 
be located at an accessible distance without much inconvenience to the consumers. 


3. Gallion, op. cit. p. 304. 


A' STUDY ■ OF THE PRACTICE OF' FEMALE INFANTICIDE AMONG ;THE , 

KANBIS OF, GUJARAT, , '' 

MAKRANDJ.- MEHTA' 

Infanticide is the practice of killing children while they are still in their infancy. 
Ill India the practice of killing female infants was prevalent in many parts such as 
the present states of Gujarat, Punjab, Rajasthan and the United Provinces, In a 
letter dated 1 5th March 1808, Colonel Walker the then Resident of Baroda wrote 
to the Governor of Bombay that in Kachli and Kathiawad^ the common expressions 
for infanticide were ‘■‘Deekree Marne Char’ or the practice of killing daughters."-^ 
Ill Gujarat this practice was known as the ‘‘Dtidh Piti ni Chal.” 

The primitive people killed the infants and offered the blood of the human- 
beings for religious sacrifices. Famines, belief in the supernatural powers, war and 
such other factors led the primitive tribes to kill their infants and the grown-ups. 
Our Study of the Kanbi community shows that the motives of female infanticide 
were quite different from those which led the primitive people to kill their infants. 
The causes of infanticide among the Kanbis lay in their peculiar social and economic 
system, especially their liypergamic marriage system. 

In Gujarat the Kanbis were the main community besides the Rajputs (Jadejas 
and Jethwas) who commited the practice of female infanticide. The Kanbis form 
a very important element in the social and economical life of Gujarat. They are the 
best cultivators in Gujarat. In the Nineteenth Century the main bulk of the Kanbi 
population was engaged in farming and agriculture, though some families had settled 
in the towns like Ahmedabad, Surat and Baroda. They were spread all over Gujarat 
but the majority of them lived in the fertile region between the rivers Mahi and Yatrak^ 
known as Charotar. The Kanbis have had various sub-divisions but the most notable 
are the Lewas and the Kadwas. 

The Kanbis are hard-working, industrious and tradition-loving people. Mr. 
Monier William’s survey in 1821 gives the following description of this community; — 

“The most respectable part of the population and the principle cultivators of 
this highly cultivated and fertile collectorate are the Koonbees or Koombecs or the 
Kulubees or Kulmbces, for the word is pronounced in ail the different ways . , . The 
Koombees are as peaceable as they are industrious and arc doubtless the most 
valuable subjects of the state in this quarter . . . Neither will they knowingly occasion 
the death of any animal or meanest insect-those that commit the greatest depreda- 
tions on their crops being equally safe with the most harmless. The deer, monkeys 
and the birds that devour their grain are frightened away but not killed.”*^ 


1. Kachh and Kathiawad are the integral parts of the present state of Gujarat. In the Nineteenth 
Century the Britishers termed these regions as the ‘‘Peninsular Gujarat”. 

2. History of Infanticide, Secret and Political Department, Diary No. 228/1808, P. 3962. 

3. Revenue Department, VoL 23 of 1821: — Revenue, Statistical and Topographical Survey — 
Report of the Jamboosur, Amode and Deliej Purgunnas, and of the whole Baroche Collectorate^ 
P.67. 
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It is surprising that the people who respected the lives of the deer, monkeys 
and the birds coiiimited such a cruel crime of killing their own female infants. How 
was it that the people who showed reverence towards their cattle and other animals 
killed the infants' of their own kith and kin? The reason lies in the peculiar marriage ■ 
customs which were'" rigidly' followed by the Kanbis. We have already' noted that 
the 'Kanbis. were essenciaily cultivators and the impact of the tradition and custom's;, 
was comparatively ' stronger on these simple people than the rest of the community. ; 
They worked mostly in farms and life was less mobile. 

We sliaii try to' enumerate the causes of infanticide among the Kanbis under' 
the following headings: — 

I, " ' 'Practice of hypergamy : 

The root cause of infanticide was the hypergamic marriage system which forbade 
a woman of particular group to marry a man belonging to a lower than her own in 
social status. This practice compelled the parents to marry their daughters with 
the boys belonging to a group equal or superior in rank. Sometimes, economic 
superiority of particular groups decided their social status. In Gujarat, the Kanbis 
who stayed in the regions North of the river Mahi, were held in high esteem by 
those who stayed in the south of that river. Due to the fertility of the Charoter 
Region, the Kanbis of that region were comparatively well-oft' and this economic 
factor established the superiority of their social status over the rest of the Kanbis 
in Gujarat. Hence the Kanbis who resided south of the river Mahi were obliged not 
only to give their daughters, but also the amount of dowry to the persons who lived 
in Charotar. This superior group accepted a girl for marriage from an inferior group 
on the condition of a large amount of a dowry from the latter. On the other hand 
they considered it disgraceful to offer their girls to the inferior groups. The following 
letter dated 27th June, 1849 from an authority of Broach Magistrate’s office to Mr. 
Darken, Registrar to the Sadar Faujdari Adalat of Bombay shows that infanticide 
among the Kanbis of Gujarat was definitely associated with the practice of hypergamy. 

. The Koonbees of Broach derive their origin from the Kaira Zilla, and 
look upon their own respectability as deteriorating in proportion as they relinquish 
the banks of the Myhee river. Those who still dwell upon the northern bank of 
that river are looked upon by the Broach Koonbees as quite exclusive, whose alliance 
is to be courted by all possible means. Next to those in pride of birth are certain 
Koonbi villages on the south bank of the Myhee in the Talooka of Jaiiiboosar, and 
with these in turn the Coombis who inhabit the Broach Talooka think it a high honour 
to ally themselves. These latter again look with disdain upon those of their caste 
who have migrated south of the Nurbudda, thus interposing two considerably rivers 
between themselves and the land of their origin. It is to this feeling of exclusiveness, 
with its pecuniary results, that the crime of female infanticide is imputed to Lewa 
Coombies’k^ 


4 , Political Department Yol. 19 of 1851, PP. 21*»22. 
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■ ^ Tliiis tile superior or “exclusive’’ family admitted the daughters of others below 
them' as wives for theit' sous, but did', not Teciprocate by ' giving their own daughters 
into the families inferior 'to themselves.. 'The Kaiibis of Chaiotar demanded large 
dowries from those of Jambusar before admitting their families to intermarry with 
their sons. Similarly the Jambusar Kanbis expected dowry from the Broach Kanbis. 
Those who resided south of Broach had to pay to the Broach families for matrimonial 
alliances. Naturally this created a perpetual tide of female migration from the south 
to the north of Gujarat. The Kanbis of Charotar, as representing the fountain of 
honour mtermarried only to a small extent among themselves. They were interested 
in obtaining wives with large dowries from the inferior groups south of the river 
Mahi. For this reason they reserved their sons for the “imported” families and 
suppressed the propagation of their own. As the Charotar Kanbis were interested 
ill the brides Math large dowries from the other regions, there was naturally an excess 
of the girls over boys. These girls they sometimes killed. In the same way the Kanbis 
of inferior rank knowing that every daughter in excess of the number of sons would 
be a source of expense to them, look a course of killing their female infants. 

2. Dowry Sysem: — 

The dowry system was the natural sequel of the practice of hypergamy. Once 
the superiority and inferiority of a class or a group on the basis of the superior and 
inferior region was established, it was very difficult to check the evils of dowry system. 
It should be remembered that the superiority and inferiority of a particular region 
and the people had its roots in the economic condition of the people inhabiting the 
region. Some of the Kanbis formed a landed aristociacy and were considered by 
the other Kanbis as the most respectable people of the community . ft was considered 
to be an honour for a Jambusar or Broach Kanbi to offer his daughter in the Kulin 
families of Charotar. The result was that the inferior families who inhabited south 
of the region of Charotar, had to pay a high price in the form of dowry to the superior 
families. Even the poorest patents weie forced to marry their daughters by paying 
a dowry, with the result that they had to sell their land and house. This brought 
them almost to the begging condition.^ Tf a man had one boy and two or three 
daughters, he could expect to get a dowry by marrying his son with a girl belonging 
to the “inferior” family or to the family equal in social status. But he had to pay 
two or three times more to marry his daughters with the boys of the superior families. 
Thus any excess of the girls to the boys was a source of big expenditure to the parents. 
If a poor parent had two or three daughters and no son, he was sure to be ruined. 
Sometimes he prefered to kill a female infant than undergo terrible economic and 
social hardships. It was easy to kill a newly born infant. 

Method of killing infants: — The method of killing female infants differed in 
each province in India. In the Punjab, infants were usually killed by drowning- 
them into the water-pots. Afterwords the corpse was hurried in the ground.^ In 


5. A questionaire was formed by the Government in 1848 to collect information regarding dowry 
system of the Kanbis, This is shown in an appendix at the end of the article. 

6. Risley, The people of India, P, 174. ' 
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KatMavvad ‘ tlie ■ child .died " while .sucking .■ the ^ breasts' or which an opium was 
carefully applied; In answer to Colonel 'Walker’s' Wasanji Isliverji, 
Vakil in the court o.i the chief of Gondal, gave the following written statement 

‘‘The mother next puts opium on. the nipple of the breast, which the child in- 
liails with the milk and dies”7 

In Kachh,. female infants.' were killed by drowning them in the ..pot filled, . whh 
milk. In 1804, Jonathan Dimkan,. Governor of Bombay, was informed by Gajarabak 
daughter of Fatehsinghrao Gaekwad of Baroda that every infant born in the;royal 
.family' iii' Kadih was immediately, dropped into a pit filled in with wuter, .After -the:' 
death of an infant, the pit was covered with the dust.^ 

■Ill Gujarat the female infants were killed' by ^ deliberate negligence in their lip-, 
bringing. The females were not allowed to have an access to the mother's milk. 
In an inquiry made by the Government in 1848, the Kanbis of Dholka, Jetalpur 
and Ahmedabad gave the following information:'— 

“Some may destroy the infant;. . But some who do not destioy will take no 
care to bring up the female child and do not wish the infant to grow up.."^ 

The British Government and Female infanticide: 

The first systematic and organized efforts for the suppression of female in- 
fanticide in India were made by the British Government. The official letters and state 
papers of the Nineteenth Century prove that the British took an active interest .in 
this problem and tried to check this evil. 

In Gujarat, the first traces of female infanticide among the Kanbis weie brought 
to light in 1839 by Mr. Hutt, Judicial Commissioner of Ahmedabad, who was dealing 
with the cases of murder. On making further inquiries he found that female infanticide 
was widely prevalent in the Kanbi community inhabiting Ahmedabad and the sur- 
rounding region. In order to collect the data regarding the proportion of boys and 
girls, the Government conducted a census of the Kanbi population in 1848. This 
was the first systematic measure to know how far the evil practice of female in- 
fanticide prevailed. The first census conducted in 1848 under the supervision of Mr. 
Fawcett, the Collector and Magistrate of Ahmedabad showed a marked clispropoi- 
tion between the births and the deaths of the boys and the girls. This and the other 
census reports provide very useful information on this topic. The following census 
provide a useful data regarding the births and deaths of the female population of 
the Lewa and the Kadwa Kanbis in the Ahmedabad district:— 


7. Cormack, Abolition of female infanticide in Guzerat, P. 20. 

8. Political Department, VoL 24 of 1854, PP. 72-3. . 

9. Political Department, Voi. ^ 4 of 1848, PP. 204-7. 

' ■ ■'■■■■" ' 

10. Political Department* Vol 4 of 1849 PP 44-5. 
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„ District ^ 

Births 

1846 

Deaths 

Births 

1847 

Deaths 

1848 

Births Deaths 

.Dascrohi,.^: 

115 

109 

134 

106 

136 

87 

Jetalpur 

59 

39 

68 

39 

73 

27 

Dholka 

79 

. 7 

70 

15 

113 

22 

Total ■ 

253 

155 

272 

160 

322 

136 


. Fawcett’s remarks regarding the above census are worth-noting. In a letter 
dated 7th Febrnar}^ 1849 to Mr. Blank, Revenue Commissioner of Ahmedabadj he 
noted “The existence of the practice of female infanticide is denied, but this is 
only what might be expected, v/iien direct enquiries are made and perhaps some 
alarm have arisen from tne attention the subject has attracted”.^^ Fawcett induced 
the Kanbis of Dascrohi, ietalpur and Dholka Parganas to make an agreement 
amongst themselves to reduce the marriage expenses. 

Another census was conducted under the guidance of Mr. Webb, Collector and 
Magistrate of Kheda. It shows a great disproportion between the number of boys 
and girls in the Kheda district. The census was conducted on 1st January 1849. It 
is entitled: 

“Census of Coonbee population, the only caste in the Kaira magistracy in 
which the crime of female infanticide is said to prevail,”^- 


Coonbee Population Population 

of males 
to females 


Taliikas 

Males 

Females 

Total 

percent. 

Muhoonda 

10704 

7471 

18175 

70 

Matur 

8519 

7921 

16440 

93 

Neriad 

18596 

13278 

31874 

71 

'Thasia 

6721 

4573 

11294 

' . 68 

Borsad 

12347 

8772 

21119 

i': 71 

Napar 

11433 

7462 

18895 

65 

Kiippurwiinj 

3150 

2226 

5376 

71 

Total 

71470 

51703 

123173 

72 




11. Political Department, Vol. 4 of 1849, PP.44-5. 
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Webb was surprised to find that though the actual census figures showed a 
marked disproportion between the sexes, the people flately refused the existence of 
this practice. The difficulty arose from the fact that infanticide was secretly practised 
and could be easily concealed. Above all, it was extremely difficult to decide whether 
the infant died a natural death or was deliberately killed. It was commonly known 
that the root causes of female infanticide were the excessive dowry system and the 
hypergamic marriage system. Mr. Webb and the other officials in the Kheda district 
took a binding from the Kanbis for the reduction of the marriage expenses. TIrey 
also forced the Tarapor village to enter into similar binding. The Kanbis of Kheda 
district were asked to form a union for matrimonial alliances. To ascertain more 
facts about female infanticide in the other districts, the Government conducted a 
census in fifty-six villages of Broach district. The following census gives information 
regarding the proportion between male and female children under tw'elve years of 
age of the Rajput and Lewa Kanbis castes. This census was conducted in 1849.'^ 


Talukas 

Rajputs 

Males Females 

Males 

over 

Females 

Kanbis 

Males Females 

Males 

over 

Females 

Jambusar (15 Villages) 

371 

288 

22% 

744 

487 

34i%. 

Amod (17 Villages) 

209 

154 

26% 

307 

215 

30 %. 

Broach (12 Villages) 

220 

142 

35% 

266 

220 

17 %, 

Wagra 12 

156 

137 

12% 

188 

115 

38 % 

Total 56 Villages 

956 

721 

24-1% 

1505 

1037 

31 % 


On the basis of the above census figures the Collector of Broach district wrote 
to Mr. Anderson, Secretary to the Government of Bombay: — 

“The existence of infanticide I consider to be proved by the universal admission, 
of all the Lewa Koombees whom I have conversed with on the subject that the birth, 
of a daughter is the source of unmitigated grief to them”.^'* 

The census conducted by the Government proved beyond doubt that the female 
infants were killed by the parents. The next step of the Government was to persuade 
the Kanbis of different regions to form matrimonial alliances of their own particular 
regions and not to give or take a boy or a girl from the other region. This system of 
Ekada or forming marriage contracts within certain defined groups would, it was 


13. Political Department, Vol. 19 of 1851, P. 77. 

14. Political Department, Vol. 86, of 1856, PP. 85-6. 
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thought, destroy the notion of kulinism or the superiority and inferiority of particular 
groups. The ' Government now took a binding from them that they would never 
give their daughters, to the, “superior” Charotar group. In 1856, one hundred five 
villages of Broach and Vagra talukas entered into mutual contract to intermarry 
with each other alone and not to give their daughters outside their own group. This 
was indeed a very important step. It gave a severe blow to the root cause of in- 
faiiticide, namely the hypergamic marriage system, and subsequently the dowry 
system which was deeply rooted in the practice of hypergamy. Until this contract 
the parents of a bride were forced to spend large amount of money in order to marry 
them to the higher families of Charotar. But this new contract system within the 
same interest groups checked the evil of the dowry system. In the presence of the 
Collector of Broach, the Kanbis of Broach district agreed not to spend more than 
Rs. 156 on the mairiage occasion. They also agreed not to give their daughters to 
the so-called superior families of Charotar. This contract among the Broach Kanbis 
had very important repurcussions. The Collector of Broach wrote with satisfaction 
that the Kanbis “now rear up their female offsprings in a manner befitting to human 
■ creatures”. , 

The agreement among the Kanbis of Broach district to intermarry their children 
only within their own groups forced the Kanbis of Amod and Jambusar to make a 
similar contract amongst themselves. The reason was simple. If they insisted on 
marrying their daughters to the superior families of Charotar, they would be required 
to pay a large amount of dowry. On the other hand, they lost all the chances of such 
dowry due to an agreement among the Kanbis of Broach district. Thus the contract 
among the Broach Kanbis indirectly forced the Kanbis of other parts to form similar 
matrimonial groups. The contracts among the equal status groups on the regional 
lines stopped the supply of the girls from the socially ‘"inferior” familes of the south 
to the socially “superior” families of the north and this in turn stopped the drain 
of wealth in the form of a dowry. The crime gradually began to diminish. Mr, 
Propert, the Judicial Authority in charge of Ahmedabad district happily remarked 
that he considered “for the province of Guzerat, no legislation or even further arrange- 
ment than the present penal code is necessary ... as the practice is clearly dying 
out in this province”, 

Many Government officials agreed with Mr. Propert that infanticide was gradu- 
ally diminishing from the Kanbis of Gujarat. But as in the case of Sati, some of them 
believed that any legislative measure to abolish female infanticide might do more 
harm than good. For this reason, when the Government of India passed Act No, 
Vin of 1870 for the “preservation of female infants”, the Bombay Government 
hesitated to apply this regulation to the Bombay Presidency. 

This was certainly a mistaken policy on the part of the Bombay Government. 
It could have extended this act to the Bombay Presidency without incurring any 

15. Political Department, Vol 86 of 1856, PP. 290* -- ; ' , ' ^ i ^ 

16. Selections from the records of the Bombay Government, No. CXLVII— New series. Repression 
of female infanticide in the Bombay Presidency, H- R. Cooke, P. 14. 
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protest from tlie Kanbis and tlie Rajputs of Gujarat. Subsequent events proved 
that the fear of the Government was highly exaggarated, for the Collector and Judge 
of Ahmedabad, Mr. Borrodaile received petition from the Kadwa Kanbis to apply 
the act VIII of 1870 to their caste. In response to their petition, Mr. Borrodaiile 
requested the Central Government to extend "some of the provisions of the Act VIII 
of 1870, for the prevention of murder of female infants, to the members of the caste 
of Kurva Koonbees-resideht at that town and its neighbourhood.”'’ In this task 
Borrodaile secured valuable assistence from a native gentleman named Bahechardas 
Ambaidas Laskari. Mr. Fawcett describes him as a person of great energy and tact 
who entered this subject with great zeal.'® He tried hard to extend the act VIII 
of 1870 to Gujarat. He took a pethion signed by thousands of Kanbis to represent 
them to the Government. He wentto Poona in August 1870 to meet Simon Fitzgerald, 
the Governor of Bombay. He proved successful in persuading the Governor to ex- 
tend tliis act to Gujarat. 

The application of this act to the Kanbis proved a great blessing to them, for 
it gave a legal sanction to some of the useful measures which the Kanbis had adopted 
for the reduction of the marriage expenses. They were now required to register the 
births and deaths of the female infants in the office of the Registrar. Any case of 
doubtful death was minutely investigated and the culprit was severely punished. On 
18th February 1889, the Kanbis from Patdi, Viramgam, Kadi, Bhal and Kanam 
held a meeting in Patdi and passed many resiilutions to reduce marriage expenses 
and such other matters. Commenting on the resolutions of this meeting, Mr. James, 
Commissioner of the Northern Division observed : — 

“The report from Viramgam shows that the expenses have been much lowered 
by these important resolutions which have proved a source of great relief to the poor 
persons”.'® 

This was followed by what is known as the practice of "Ekada” or the matri- 
monial alliances only among certain fixed groups. This was not new, for it had al- 
ready been adopted by the Kanbis of Broach, Jambusar, Amod, Vagra and such other 
villages south of the Mahi river. The Kanbis of North Gujarat realising the im- 
portance of such matrimonial groups, adopted this scheme. Though the division 
of the Kanbi population into regional matrimonial groups restricted the choice of 
marriage (from our point of view, for there was no scope to an individual for the 
choice in marriage), the decline in the hypergamic marriages reduced dowries and 
the marriage expenses. 

Appendix 

The following questionaire was prepared by the Government of Bombay in 1848.. 

The Lewa Kanbis of the Daskrohi Pargana under Jetalpur and Ahmedabad as well 
as persons residing in the area around Dholka gave the following reply to this- 

17. Political Department, Vol. 77 of 1870, P. 42. 

18. Political Department, Vol. 4 of 1848, P. 240. 

19. Purshottam, Parikh, Kanbi Kshtriya Utpatti aiOe Itihas, P. 175. 
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Q:— Ho.w' are tlie people : of yow' caste with^ to wealth ? 

A:*-~A: freat many of us have become insoivent - 

Q':~Wliat' is the cause of this insoM 

A:— Whenever any one of the respectable persons have a daughter born to them it 
becomes necessary to affiance her to one of the families of the character and 
in doing this a deal of money is necessary , During the time of the late Govern- 
ment we Patidars used to make the levies according to our will and pleasure and 
at that time we were able to keep up our position. But at present, in the even- 
handed Government we have no other resources than common cultivation and 
our expenses in the portioning our daughters remain the same as before, and 
persons in a respectable position are unable to affiance their daughter into a 
family holding a lower position, 

Q:— What are the expenses incurred in the marriage of your daughter? 

A:— The ordinary expenses attending the marriage of a daughter are as follows: — 
Expenses to the father of a bride, 

1000 Rupees in ready money to the bridegroom when the contract of the marriage 
is made. 

1000 Rupees on the occasion of the arrival of the bridegroom with his marriage 
followers and relations. Then all persons are entertained for the time they remain, 
and. even their cattle are fed at the expense of the bride’s father. The Bliats and 
Charans also assemble on the occasion to receive presents and the expense of the 
dress and ornaments for the bride. 

500 Rupees is sent with the bride on her first entering her husband’s house, for 
clothes and for presents to the relations of the bridegroom, to the Waswayees of the 
village and a small portion of money called Kotela. 

* '250 Rupees on the occasion of the arrival of the wife with the first-born for 
ornaments’ for the babe, and presents to the mother in clothe. 

350 Rupees to the father of the bridegroom and others when they come on a 
visit to the house of the bride's father in the following proportion: 

125 Rupees to the bridegroom. 

100 Rupees to the father of the bridegroom. 

100 Rupees to the mother of the bridegroom. 

50 Rupees to the bride-groom if he visits the house of his father-in-law on a 
second occarion. * , * 

50 Rupees to the relations of the bride-groom upon any occasion they visit the 
house of a bride, • , 

* Political Department, Voi. 4 of 1848, PF. 204-7. 
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I75:'Rii|)ees .paid by. the .father of the bride on the occasion oi' the death of tfic- 
.father ■ or ' the Biotheiyof ^ 

■ ■ 150 : Rupees on the occasion of the marriage of a grandson* 

^ ^ :'3800 .Rupees total expense, and besides this, ^ the girl’s father is obliged to find 

her clothing during her life-time. Also other contingent expenses attending the 
festivals or a-ny other ■ holdings are' paid by the' father of the girL 

Q:— If the respectable p.erson has-a daughter born to him and has no money to 
bestow as above enumerated, does, he take care to bring her up? ' .y 

A:— Some may destroy the infa:o.t, but we' have not witnessed such a thing: but some 
who do not destroy, 'will take no ..care to bring up t.he feiimle child and. do' not:: wish..' 
the inhint girl to grow up. 
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,%NAWARL~~-^A SYSTEM OF SOCIAL STATUS IN THE LEWA PATIDAR 

CASTE OF GUJARAT IN 'INDIA 


H., G. PateL^ ■ ' 

The Lewa Palidar siib-caste ’under' the present investigation was of five big 
villages situated in northern part of Gujarat in 'India. They were traditionally agricuh 
tiirists. In their local language^' while joking,' they called “We are Lewa Badshah” ^ 
These people were C|iiite ditTerent in their socio-cuHuial practices from others while 
moving in a town or a city, any traditional Lewa Patidar person would be immediately 
recognised by a person of the very those villages, eventhough they might not be 
knowing each other. These Lewa Patidar arranged marriages through an exchange 
of females. Such a marriage system was known in the caste by a technical term — 
“Sata Peta Lagn'". It means marriage by exchange. 

In this paper, an attempt has been made to analyse, through its description^ 
the system of social status wliich is highly associated with their system of marriage 
in the above mentioned caste. Besides analysing the system, the changes taking 
place as a result of the forces affecting the system have also been discussed. 

Here, it is difficult to define the term — Social Status, because of its complexity. 
For this paper it wouid mean social position of a person or of his family, ranked 
higher or lower by other people in this caste. 

History of Anawari - Developmeut of Social Status scale,. 

Here, in this caste, almost all the informants were refering the status, either of 
a person or of his laraily symbolically, in terms of Ani, ^ e.q. “He was eight Ani per- 
son'" “‘that family was 12 Ani and not worth for us"’ ^and so on. Ani was 

the unit of the scale which measured the social status in this caste. Eight Ani Status 
of a person would also mean Status of 8 Ani of Ms family. Sixteen Ani Status meant 
the highest one. 

Before duscussing the actual mechatiism of Anawari, the following few state- 
mejits would be made for its history. There is no definite year found for the origin 
of this Anawari scale, but it can be traced from the time of the Government of Gaekwai 
of Baroda. These patidars were not original inhabitants. They had immigrated 
these villages from different places and have had settled for livelihood. As time 
passed, the population of this caste increased because other relatives of the immi- 
grants, too, came to settle for liveli-hood. Before the settlement of this caste^ Pathans 
(Muslims) were original inhabitants. They were so rebellious by nature that the 
Gaekwar Government found it difficult to collect revenue from them. In conflicts 
and fights during the settlement period this patidar caste succeeded. As a result of 
this brave act done in favour of the Government, several villages were given a»s Jagir 


£Department of Sociology, Mahiia College, Bhavanagar. 

! . ' Badshah means king or Emperor. ’ ' ■ 

2. Ani or Ana means one Anna-1/J6 part of an Indian rupee coin 
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(Manor). Those families, which were, given, .Jagirs. as token; of .praise and .appr^eda^ 
tion, by the Government, were regarded with utmost respect by others. Other families 
who established marriage relations with such higliiy respected families weie regarded 
higher by others. In this way, social contours of different Ani-status came into 
existence and the whole caste-society was found stratified in different social groups. 
These groups were known by different names in each villages. 1 1 should be noted 
that each group had its own status, either higher or lower, recognised by other groups 
of the same villages as well as of the other four viliages. 

Each of the main groups consisted of number of small groups. Even in such a 
small group, there were limited number of families with which it would be possible 
for a particular family to have matrimonial relations in each of the five villages. 
Such a group consisting of limited number of families was known by a technical 
term: “Utaro”. Suppose, in a village, family A could have, for exchange, several 
families belonging to the same status in sub-group of other villages. Now for that 
particular family, group of those several families would be an "'Utaro”. 

It was found that decendents of those families which were respected by the 
Government of Gaekwar and were regarded higher by others had taken a new sur- 
name: “Amin” to differentiate themselves from others. 

It is interesting to note that the studies on Kanya-Kunja Brahmin caste of 
Northern India support my finding about the origin of such a status scale. In Kanya- 
Kunja caste, there was a Biswa scale to measure the social status of the groups. This 
Biswa scale was invented by Akabar, the Mogul Emperor, with the help of those 
groups which were respected or helped in any way by this Emperor, attained the 
highest status. Brahmins if twenty Biswas in the Biswas scale were considered highest 
in the caste. 

Social status .and Types of. Marriage ■ 

Ideally, the people beiieved that each type of the marriage was to be arranged 
on the following considerations (rules). 

1. If one family wanted to give a daughter in Sata Peta type of marriage, the other 
family concerned should be equal in status 

2. If a daughter was to be given in Dodhh type marriage it was desirable that three 
families, going to join each other by marriage alliances, should be equal in status, 
but in practice, this did not happen in all cases. Three families with unequal status 
also had been found related by marriage bonds. 


3, This surname Amin is widely used by those families of Levvapaiidars of Central Gujarat, which 
were given landiordships by the Government of Baroda. The author feels that this surname is 
borrowed from the lewa Patidars of Central Gujarat. 

A. Khare R. S. 1960. F. 363 • ‘ . 

B. Sharma K. N. 1961. P, 351. 

5. For details about system of marriage by exchange see Patei H. G. 

6. Two men exchange daughters each one getting a wife for his son was known Satapeta marriage 
here. 

7. Instead of two, three families connection by an exchange in a triiuiguiar form was known as 
Dodhh marriage. 
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3, While giving daugliter in Kiiat type marriage^', the other family concerned' shonfd 
'be comparatively higher in statns, : 

4. In Chante type marriage \ family which was going to get a bride should be com- 
paratively much higher-at least 4 AnI Status. 

3. In money (bride-price) type in the same caste the bride-receiving ‘family should 
be higher ill status, 

b. In money (bride-price) type marriage-in other communities a bride-receiving 
family of this caste did not inquire the status of other families concerned because 
bride was to be brought by paying bride-price and moreover bride-giving family 
was not of these live villages. Such brides had beea. recognised of Patidar caste, 
irrespective of their original castes, 

Sekctioo of Family For Marriage Relations: 

These patidars were very conscious about such a social st-lus. So each and 
every marriage, in this caste, was arranged after duly considering the status, in terms 
ol Ani, of families, hi remote part, the status of a family was determined on the 
possession of the wealth and respect given by the Government of Gaekwar as men- 
tioned before. But as it was found that in recent past the wealth possessed by a 
family and other piestige-items had not been given so much importance. Instead^ 
the following c spects of a family had been emphasized highly. 

The families, if wished to join by marriage relations, inquired the family status 
of each othei . This status was judged by the status of those families in which children 
< including nephews and nieces) of the concerned family had been married since last 
two or more generations. 

If these families were found equal in status and wished to join by marriage 
relations, the wealth, in terms of land, house, other source of income,' natme and 
behaviour of family members concerned weie given importance. 

Very recently, however, several changes in leckoning the status and selection 
were observed. If spouses W'ere educated, good natuied and of proportionate age^ 
the status and other aspects of its family had not been given very much importance. 
To get an educated and matching spouse, theie was a slight competition and so people 
did not mind in selecting one or two Ani lower status family for marriage. 

Loss or Gain of Status and Types of Marriage* 

This system of status was dynamic by nature and so any change or alteration 


8. A marriage in which one family, in order to get a bride, gives written bond to provide a girl for 
marriage in future to other family concerned. 

9, To give a daughter in marriage without exchange or without taking bride-price or written bond 

was known as' Chanle marriage. , , . . , . - 

10. To get a bride from this caste by paying bride-price was known as marriage by money (bnd&^ 
price) In the same caste. ' > 

U . To get a bride from other communities by paying bride-price. was known as marriage by money 
with other communities. 
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in one's status had its effects over the status of .kin-faimiies. So the efforts to improve 
or at least to maintain were not only made by the individml family concerned but 
it was done also :■ by a group of the kin-families.. It was quite possible for a 
family to achieve' or to' lose 'the status. The circumstances of a family at the 
time of marriage were playing important role in a loss or gain of the status. The' ^ 
whole process of losing 'o^ gaining the status was as follows:— 

' If Mr* Kanu (a pseudonym), whose, family status was 14 Ani, married a girl 
by Chanie from lower status family,,: he- did' not loose- the status, in iact':he earBed;' 
same. If he married a girl by 'Dodhh from equal status' family then also he did not 
loose but if he manied a' girl by^Khat from lower status, family, he had to loose the 
status to some extent. , , If he married by Satapeta from, 14 Ani status family, he did 
not lose the status but by the force of circumstances, if -he married a girl whose family 
' Status was' 12 Ani, then he had to lose the- status of about one Ani or so. If Mrl 
Kanu was married by money (bride-price) in -the same caste or with other communities, 
in this situation, Mr. Kanu’s family would lose some status. The consequences of 
deterioration of status of Mr. Kanu would be as follows — For the marriages of 
Mr. Kanu’s children, the families of 14 Ani status would not accept the proposals 
from him. But families with 12 or 13 Ani status would accept marriage proposals 
from Mr. Kanu. If both these families agreed and joined by exchange marriage, 
the family status of Mr, Kanu would be judged below 14 Ani and sligbtiy above 
the status of the other family concerned. The status of the other family would be 
judged higher than what it had been before. If Mr. Kanu’s childien were educated 
and good in all respects i.e. in behaviour and in nature, families of equal status 
(14 Ani) would not mind in having marriage relations with Mr. Kami’s family. If 
these families joined by marriage, Mr. Kanu’s family would achieve some status 
and in this way, the loss of his family status would be compensated. But in case, 
one of the children in Mr. Kanu’s family was physically handicapped or had some 
vices, it would be rather difficult situation for Mr. Kanu’s family to get that child 
married even in the families slightly lewder in status. If, Mr. Kanu’s family joined 
with a family of 12 Ani status, Mr. Kanu’s family would again lose some status due 
to the fepeatative event of establishing marriage relations with lower status family. 

People’s Efforts 

. It is now clear that, in this caste, if one family had got benefit in the. status, 
the other family concerned had to lose it due to the changing nature of Ani status 
of the families, a status lost by circumstances at a particular point of time might 
be improved by efforts later on or might be lost once again as explained above. 
Such a ’loss -or" gain was visualized during two or jnore generations at the time of 
marriages and so it was found that the families were attempting either to compen- 
sate -th^ toss or to - get’ a higher status. ; 

^ . ' -'Thts was the arranged system' of ^marriage and it was endogamous one. It was 
primarily Tfe family affairs, ^ beeaiise.the„change.in status, of U; particular family was 
affecting the status of its kin-families., As 'such the families were found playing very 
important' role ' in 'this’ Anawari system;,' • 
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Tlie marfiage^ B an- intermediate, ■ who arranged marriages in certain 

cnitiires,, here -Mown' :aS‘ A¥alia, work^^^ as aiink among group of the families, ft 
was pointed out -tO' me that usully two or more concerned ksndainiies on "both the 
sides were in voived in arranging the marriages, 

.Social occasions, like marriages, deaths and many others, provided the oppof* 
tiinities to the people to get together. The latent function of these meetings was 
to arrange the marriages. 

. There were several expectations: about the social beiiaviout of person in this 
caste. A person or its family .was known clean if the nieiiibers of that family were 
found good in all lespects i.e. sober by nature and without any ‘‘eb*” To be 
clean was helpful from the stand point of social status. The status conscious people 
behaved in a way as caste-people expected them to , behave. 

Besides this, it was observed that people wished to achieve niglrer and higher 
status by establishing marriage relations with the families of higher status. People 
were found adopting following few methods in order to improve or to gain the status. 

1. The families enjoying lower status were found accepting physically defective 
spouses from higher status families through an exchange marriage. 

2. The families were giving two females — either both in marriage by Sata Feta or 
one by Sata Feta and one by Khat. They were receiving in exchange, only one female 
instead of two, from the concerned family. 

3. The families enjoying good economic condition were some times able to establish 

marriage relations with higher status families of poor economic condition by paying 
huge amount secretly. • 

4. These patidars did not follow the practice of widow but follow the 

practice of wndower marriage. Those families which were equal in status did not 
prefer to give daughter in marriage to a widower. But lower status families, wished 
to gain the status, preferred to give the daughter in marriage to widowers of higher 

status. 

In order to maintain the Ani-status, the peopic were attempting to seek the 
family of equal status. Following few methods were exercised. 

1. Families with good economic condition were secretly paying some amount to 
I he equal status family which was comparatively poor. 

2. Generally, families having many daughters were not giving them in marriage 

by Chanle, But they were giving them in, marriage by Khat to the families, slightly 
higher in status. When a family did not need bride from other family concerned, 
the Khat was torn off. This tricky way was adopted in order to show the people 
that daughter was not given in Chanle marriage. , , 


12, Fairchild 1944. F IS5. 
14. Patel e.G. 


: , ; ; A STUDY OE THE PRACTICE . OF SLAVERY WITH ; SPECIAL 

\ REFERENCE TO GUJARAT 

SHIRIN M.'MEHTA ^ 

MAKRAND J. MEHTA ■. 

What Is,.... Slavery? , 

Slaveiy is an obiigation to labour for the benefit of the master without the 
contra.ct or consent of the servant, the master at the same time having the right to 
dispose of him by sale, or any other way to make him the property of the tliird 
person. Like any other commodity, the slave is a personal or private property of 
his master which gives him an unlimited power over his slave. As he is bound to 
serve his master as long as his lord desires, he has no independent will of his own. 
The system of slavery being the very negation of liberty and human personality, 
violates the fundamental law of nature. 

Slavery in ancient civilizations: 

The earliest institution of slaves is to be found in the tribal wars. War 
brought in a new source of possessions, plunder, and a new social factor, the 
captive.^ In the early nomadic times, the captive man was kept to be tortured 
or sacrificed to the victorious God. As the nomadic man had no settled life, 
he had naturally very little use for slaves. But later many captives were spared 
to be slaves because they had exceptional gifts or peculiar arts. The sources 
of slavery were numerous even in the ancient times. War, famines, insolvency, 
object poverty and such other factors accelerated the growth of this institution. 
Freemen who had no means of livelihood would often sell themselves into slavery. 
With the origin of slavery originated the idea of the ownership over the human- 
beings. The institution of slavery is said to be as old as the idea of private 
property. 

The ancient civilizations of India, Greece, Egypt, Rome, Babylon were accus- 
tomed to the system of slavery. A Greek slave could purchase his freedom with 
his peculium, to use the Latin term for his savings, by agreement with his master." 
So could a slave in Babylon or India obtain his freedom by paying his debt to 
his master. In ancient India slavery was recognized by the custom and the 
usage. The Hindu law gave a legal right to a master to keep slaves. The most 
ancient Hindu law-givers like Manu and Narad not only recognized slavery 
but they also formed classification of the slaves. Narad lists as many as fifteen 
different categories of slaves.*^ 


1. H. G. Wells, The outline of history, P. 22S. 

2. Sir George Macmunn, Slavery through ages, P. 19. 

3. Colebrooke, Digest of Hindu law, Book III, Ch. I, p. 224. 
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Slavery dHrliig the Muslim period: 

Tlie conquest of India by the Muslims ■brought with it a systematic and un- 
interrupted' tide of slaves. The slave, dynasty. .which was begun by Kutb-Ud-Din 
Aibak in 1206 and which ended in 1290 .is famous in the histoiy of India. The reign 
oi Firuz Tughiuq;(i351-1388) was marked by- an unprecedented rise in the number 
of slaves, foi. whom the state maintained a separate establishment. Accordingly to 
Shams-i-Siraj Afif, the- number' of slaves Jn- the-capital and the provinces rose to 
1,80,000. The Mahomedan law like the Hindu law sanctioned slavery. The practice 
of selling slaves was very comnion in Gujarat under the Mughal iiiie and a fee of 
about five rupees was exacted at the city of Ahmedabad."^ A severe famine which 
occurred for two years (1630-32) under the reign of Shahjahan resulted in alavery 
in Gujarat. Similarly the famines of 1790 and 1803 produced many slaves. 

Slavery in Gujarat during the British rule: 

At a time when India came under the suzerainty of the British, slaves formed 
a marketable commodity both in the home and in the foreign trade. Slaves were 
bought and sold throughout the length and breadth of India. Suiat was the most 
flourishing port for the slave trade. Both Surat and Bombay had a regular and 
systematic trade with Muscat, Persian Gulf, Africa and Arabia. In Gujarat^ the 
people who were engaged in this trade came chiefly from the Vohra community. In 
1821, the custom officer seized several Vohras for illegally importing the slaves from 
Zanzibar.’’ All these traders were the residents of Surat and they were heavily fined 
by the Government. The flourishing business in slaves resulted in the fertile idea 
of kidnapping children. We have several interesting cases in which the children, 
especially girls, were kidnapped in and from Gujarat, and sold in the distant places. 
In a letter dated 5th June 1846, the Senior Magistrate of Police, Bombay, informed 
A. Malet, Secretary to the Government of Bombay, that a girl named Mariam 
originally belonging to Baroda was sold in Zanzibar whence she was brought to 
Bombay. The letter is very important in the sense that it dcsciibes the pathetic story 
of Madam. She gave the following information to the query made by the Magistrate: 

. My father was a Rajpoot, and resident of Baroda. 1 do not recollect his name 
noi the name of my mother; I do not know what trade he followed. A long time 
ago, my father and mother died, I was brought to Bombay by a purdessee dhobi 
(unknown or strange washerman), whose name I do not know. He took me to the 
house of a cusban (dancing girl) in the Bhindi Bazaar. He sold me to the cusban. 
1 do not know how much money was paid by the cusban for me. I remained in the 
house about four days. One Aboo an Arab came there and purchased me from the 
cusban. He took me in a ship to Maculla. He kept me there for one month and then 
took me on to Zanzibar. He then sold me to one Khuluf Bin Nasir, a merchant 
there. I was two years his slave. He took me to a Cojah named Ameer Mookee 


4. J. D. Vol. 25 of 1826, PP. 17-8. 

^ 

5. J. D. Vol. 53 of 1821 - 3, P. Not mentioned. 
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whose slave i .remained for four years. He sold me to one merchant Arab, who, 
four or five days afterwards, exposed me for sale in the public slave market at Zanzi- 
bar. . A 'Dullah took me from the market to the house, of a gentleman, who asked me 
some questions, gave me, food, and good' clothes, and sent me to Bombay. My 
parents' were Hindus, but I am now of Mahominedaii ' faith. I was never married, 
I do not wish to go back to Baroda. I should wish to be sent back to Za-nzibar but 
1, have :no ' objection to stay in Bombay if I am provided for. Further I say not”.** 
The practice of selling girls for professional dancing or prostitution was not un- 
common- in Gujarat. Dancing' girls were quite popular even in the Peshwa Darbar. 
In Gujarat they purehased female children and trained them in that profession. When 
the Government legally prohibited the sale of any male or female in the Bombay 
Presidency, the dancing girls of Kheda gave an application to Mr. Stubbs, Collector 
of Kheda. The petition written in Gujarati was submitted to the Collector on 19th 
December 1833. These dancing women pleaded to the Government to grant them, 
the permission to purchase female children for their maintenance. Following is 
the gist of the appliGation: 

“ . . . It has been an old custom with us to purchase girls from their parents 
who, through want, offer them for sale. These girls we rear and treat as if they were 
our own children, and eventually they become our heirs . . . This custom was extent 
during the Governments of the Gaekwar and Peshwa and even for some time under 
the English Government ... The purchase of girls by us being prevented, what 
are we to do? Who are to become our heirs? How are our names continue?”^ 
The permission was, of course, not granted. Such practices, however, must have 
continued illegally. 

Sometimes children were kidnapped in and from Gujarat. Of course there 
are instances in which there seems to be no connection between kidnapping and 
slavery, but in the majority of the cases it may be said that, if slavery had not existed 
in the land, the temptations to carry of children by force or stealth would scarcely 
have occurred. ® In any case kidnapping was extremely rare in Gujarat. Whenever 
the incident of kidnapping was detected, the culprits were severely punished. One 
such incident was detected in Ahmedabad and the Magistrate not only imprisoned 
and fined the criminal but also gave the entire amount of the fine to the mother of 
the child. ^ 


6. P, O. Vol. 1 iO of 1846, PP, 75-6. 

7. J.D. VoL 28 011834, F. 2. 

8. D. R. Banaji, Slavery in British India, P. 52. 

9. J, E>. VoL 28 of 1834, P. 100. 
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There was a special class of “slaves” in Gujarat based on the feudal land rela- 
tions between the land-lord and the landless cultivator. In south Gujarat, the tribal 
people such as the Dublas, Bhils/Kolis and Naikas who were econoniicatly and 
culturally extremely backward, ■ sold themselves as “bond-slaves” to their landed 
proprietors,' commonly known as Desais. There are many references of this class of 
unforriinate. persons in , the" official .documents of the British administrators. The 
utter poverty, illiteracy, , drinking habits and helplessness kept the tribal people under 
constant debt of the money-lender and the land owner who exploited their condition 
for their own economic and social advantage. Sometimes a man who had no other 
source of livelihood except a few bighas of land, borrowed money either from a 
village baiiia or a bigger land-lord to perform marriage ceremony. If he incurred 
debt which he could never repay for various social and economic reasons, he not 
only lost his land but was forced to enter into a “slavery-bond” by which he served 
liis master either as a domestic slave or agricultural farmer. Naturally, so long as 
he did not repay all iiis debt to his lord he was bound to serve his master. The Bhils, 
Kolis, Dublas and such other tribes formed the main bulk of the “bond-Slaves”. It 
was* very common in the “southern districts of Surat Collectorship for a caste of 
labouring Hindus called Dooblas” to become bond-servants of Kanbi and Bliatheia 
cultivators. The debtor was bound to serve his master until he paid all his debt. 
This led to the unfortunate system of Hali by means of which the master got the right 
to sell his serf without his consent to the other person. The latest research on the 
Dublas of Gujarat prove beyond doubt that the Mali system was “a relic of the feudal 
practices under which ‘Veth’ or ‘Bethi^ system of forced labour was extracted from 
lire tenants by land-holders till recently”. Shri P. G. Shah, in his study “The 
Dublas of Gujarat”, gives the following analysis of the economic condition of the 
Dublas ; 

“The position of the Dubla ... became worse and he had to rely upon the 
proprietor for his daily food and housing. He had no land on which he could build 
his house; so that he usually built a temporary structure on the owner’s land and 
was subject to threats of eviction if he did not behave properly. The scale of the 
wages was determined not by the cost of living but by the wish of the farmers who 
naturally formed strong and self-sufficient group against whose rapacity and selfish- 
ness there was no remedy, no appeal, no redress. By a slow process of economic 
exploitation, the resourceless Dubla was thus driven to a position of a Hali ... As 
long as he was indebted, he remained a serf and could be transfeired or sold to a 
new Dhaniama or owner with the balance of his “Debt”, which seldom got 


10. The Dublas are termed as *‘Halee Dooblas” in the official reports of the nineteenth century. 
One British officer gave the following account of the Dublas in his letter dated 4th April 1822: 
The Halee Dooblas are entirely distinct from a class of slaves of Koolee origin existing in con- 
siderable numbers in the Purgunnas to the southward and eastward of Surat, under Desaee and 
Patel masters. The name of the former is said to be derived from the Hul, the Hinduwee word 
for plough”, J. D. VoL 44 of 1821 - 3, PP. 82-3. 

53 

di. P. G. Shah, The Dublas of Gujarat, P, 38. 
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deeFeased of ' d It should be noted, as Shree Shah rightly 

points out, that all the Halis; were not Dublas and all the Dublas were not Halis. 
'The Halis came from five communities, the Dublas, Dhodias, Gamits, Naikas and 
Chodliras.^^ 

A brief review of the activities' of the British Governnient regarding the abolisMig of' ^ 

the slavery in Giyarat:- 

Only a brief account of the attitudes and activities of the British Government 
towards the abolishion of slavery in Gujarat is possible in the present article. The 
anti-slavery measures of the British Government were made as a result of the in- 
fluence of the humanitarian movement in Great Britain. People like Wilberforce 
proclaimed: — “That such a system should so long have been suffered to exist in any 
part of the British empire will appear to our posterity almost incredible”. The 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century humanitarian movement in Engmiid was 
one of the most influential factors in the cause of the anti-slavery measures thiough- 
out the British Empire. Before we discuss the attitudes and the measures of the 
Government, we should note that slavery, though sanctioned by the Hindu and the 
Mahommedan law, was never a legular and normal feature of Indian society. There 
were of course, the agricultural slaves in Gujarat in the form of the institution of the 
Hall, and their condition was miserable. But as compared to the large population 
of the free men in Gujarat, the percentage of the bond-slaves was not very significant. 

So far as the bond-slaves or the Halis were concerned, the British Government 
hardly did anything for their welfare. On the contrary the problem became more 
complicated by the emergence of the new money lending class who was anxious to 
exploit the wretched condition of the Halis and the other poor farmers. The Govern- 
ment of the day tolerated the system of Hali. The Collector of Surat defended the 
system when he stated in his letter dated 23rd July 1825 that “the slaves are almost 
universally treated with the same mildness as is shown to the members of the family”.'"^ 
Monier Williams also claimed that slavery in Gujarat prevailed in a very mild form. 
In his survey of the Parganas of Jambusar, Amod and Dahej, he writes: — “There 
are a few slaves in the Zilia, but the number is so insignificant that it would not be 
worth notice, were it not perhaps proper to state that such a class of people does 
actually exist. They deserve to be so called from the single circumstance of their 
having been purchased. They are so much domesticated and so much on a footing 
with other members of the family, that the term ‘Slave’ to an English ear conveys 
a very mistaken idea of their condition. These domestics have in almost every case 
been purchased in times of famine when they would otherwise have died of want”.^^ 


12. Ibid, P. 176. 

13. Ibid, P.38. 

14. The name of the Collector is illegible in the original document. See J. D. VoL 25 of 1826, F. 2.. 


15. Revenue Department VoL 23 of 1821. 
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Tlie iiiter-personai relations of the ...master and his ‘bond-slave’ may not have been 
harsh as the reports show, but we can well conjecture that the supposed mild nature 
of the agricultural slavery must have .been- due to the fact that harshness on the part 
of the Dhaniama would have spoiled his : own self-interest. Even in the countries 
like the United States, where slavery was. very harsh (partly due to the psychological 
reason, the slave in this case being an imported Afiican Negro or Nigger as he was 
contemptuously called), the day-to-day relations were quite normal. So long as the 
slave worked hard foi his master, the relations were usually normal. The supposed 
mild treatment of the bond-slaves by their Dhaniama does not mean that the slaves 
were not exploited. The British did not touch this problem and it was not until the 
movement launciied by Mahatma Gandhi in 1923 that serious attempts were made 
for the welfare of these people.^^ 

So far as the kidnapping of the children was concerned, it was very rare in Gujarat. 
The official reports of the first half of the Nineteenth Century show that the kidna- 
pping of the children did not fotra any significant source of slavery. This was 
extremely rare in Gujarat.^'^ In many instances the crime was detected by the 
vigilence of the Patels and the Police.^^ 

The British did the pioneering work in abolishing the importation and exportation 
of the slaves in and from India. As already noted, the policy of the Government of 
India was considerably influenced by its counterpart in Great Biitain. As far back 
.as 1774, slave trade in India had arrested attention of the Court of Directors 
of the East India company. Persons like William Vilberforce, Buxton and Clarkson 
who had begun the anti-slavery campaign in England influenced the policy of the 
English Government in India. Still, howevei, they were cautious regarding their 
policy in India lest it should create wide-spread dissatisfaction among the people. 
They were careful to see that the prohibition of the slave trade between India and 
-other countries did not adversely affect the sentiments of the people regarding the 
domestic slavery.^^ We see this fear expressed in the official correspondence between 
M ount Stuai t Elphinston, the Governor or Bombay and various officials of the Bombay 
Presidency. For example, when asked about the advisability ot abolishing slavery 
from Broach Zilla, the criminal judge expressed the opinion that “the measure as 
regards this Ziilah is wholly unnecessary . It is calculated to excite much discontent 
without producing any corresponding good.”'^ Basing his judgment on the opinions 
expressed by various authorities in Gujarat, Elphinston declared in 1826 that “the 
discontent and alarm., the measure would create might be considerable, while the 
advantage would be very small.”'^ It was not until 7th April 1843 that slavery was 
legally abolistied from the territories of the East India company. 

"'l6. P. G. Shah,'p. 176. 

17. J. D. Vol. 25 of 1826, PP. 4-5. 
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18. ibid, P. 26. ^ . 

39. J. D. Vol. 44 of 1821-3, P. Not mentioned . Letter dated 21st Feb. 1805 from an authonty 

of Surat to Augustus Grant, Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

20. J. D. Vol. 25 of 1826, PP. 153-4. 


■'IMMEDIATE ■RECALL AS A FUNCTION OF ASSOCIATION VALUE >■ 

■ '-v A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF , TWO LANGUAGE LISTS. ' 

R, R. BORUDE. 

Mrodoctloe: _ : ■ ' , 

Since Ebbingliaiis introduced nonsense syllables ■(NS) as a 'precious tool in.tlie- 
memory experiments, attempts were made to find the relative meaningfulness in 
them and also their effect on retention. Are NS really nonsense? Or do they possess 
any meaningfulness? If they do possess some meaningfulness, what effect do they 
have on the memory process? ' 

The calibration of NS according to their association value (AV), according to 
the ease with which they suggest words or associations, was first undertaken by 
Glaze (1928). He divided the NS, according to their AV from very low (0%) to very 
high (100%) AV. Using somewhat superior method Hull (1933) also assigned AV 
to nonsense syllables. He made the association items recalled for in a situation 
more nearly approximating that of usual momory experiments. Krueger (1934) 
extended Glaze’s list, while Witmer (1935) calibrated 4534 consonant groups using 
Glaze’s method. Lub (1922) retaining Ebbinghaus NS introduced the practice of 
spelling out the syllable during memorization. Woodworth (1938) constructed 
disyllabic items of the three consonants and two vowels. Noble (1952) and Mandler’s 
(1955) studies are recent in this field. 

Using these calibrated NS several studies may be cited to show the impact 
of AV on recall. McGeoch (1930) for instance, has shown that the number of items 
(NS) recalled varies directly with the AV. He emplo^^ed Glaze’s lists. There is a 
direct positive relationship between relative meaningfulness and amount learned in 
a constant time. What McGeoch implied was that the NS with high AV would be 
recalled more than low AV nonsense syllables. Since association value is an index 
of meaningfulness, it seems obvious that NS with high AV would appear to be more 
meaningful than its low AV counterpart. It may not be repeated here tliat meaning- 
ful material is always superior in performance than NS. The NS with high A V would 
appear to be more meaningful and hence the superiority in performance. 

Not only the AV is an effective factor in memory experiments but also in many 
other learning situations viz., paired associate learning, serial learning etc. etc. 
(Bailey & Jefferey-1958; Labate-1959; Peixotto-1948; Sarason-1957 and Sauer- 
1930). 

The present study is an attempt to evaluate the Devanagari (Indian Script) 


£ Paper read and presented at the Gujarat Research Worker’s conference held at Valiabh VidyanagBr* 
from 21-23 October, 1966. 

Psychology Department, Government Arts & Science College, Aurangabad (Dn), INDIA. - 
t 1 he paper v^as prepared when the author w'as on the staff of the Psychology Department, Vidarbha 
Mahavidyaiaya, Amaravati, India. 

the preparation of the paper, given by Prof. V. K. Kothurkar, Poona University, 
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NS, .of differeii,t' AV, in, terms of retention scores. i>oes: the McGeoch .finding hold 
.good in case of these NS also? The stxidy will also aiicmpt to evaluate Glaze’s NS 
fn terms of retention scores. The study is thus a comparison between two different 
langxiage lists, with dilferent ,A,V^ 

.Procedure:, 

, (a) Siiiijects; 260 subjects ^ (OS) the experiment, 132 iemales 

arid 1.28 males. ' Ail were naive ,OS.and possessed post-matriculation qualifications. 

, The .sample was drawn from Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering and Education 
■ kstltutioiis. The OS were in the .age group of 16 to 20 (& plus). 

(b) Material:, Six lists were used, three from Glaze (English) and tliree from 
Eorude & Pandit (Devanagari-i965). The lists were of high, medium and low AV. 
l,he AV of. these lists were' as follows: 

,From Glaze: List No. 1 'List No. '3 List No. 5 
(AV) 7% 53% 87% 

From Borade and ,Paiidlt: List No. 2 ■ List No. 4 List No. 6 

(AV) ltol0% 51 to 60% 81 to 90% 

Thus three English lists (1, 3, 5) were of low, medium and high AV and tiuee Deva- 
nagari lists (2, 4, 6) were of low, medium and high AV respectively. Each list consisted 
of 15 NS. Each separate list was printed on a separate strip of paper. 

(cj Method and InstructioBs: OS were given the lists one after another. English 
and Devanagari lists were presented alternately in order to minimise inhibition 
effect, if any. OS were, instructed thus: "'You are provided with a strip of paper, 
which consists of 15 nonsense syllables i.e, words which do not have any dictionary 
meaning. At the “'siari" signal you will lift up the strip in your hand (so far lying face 
downwards) and begin to read it and learn it by heart for three minutes. I will say 
'stop’ at the end of three minutes and you will stop reading. Remember that you 
have to recall and reprodiice these words (NS) after a short time. Do not pay any 
attention to the serial order of the words. You may merely concentrate your atten- 
lion on the words themselves, so that you can write as many words as you may 
remember, after some time. Thus it will be youi prime concern to pay maximum 
attention to the word itself.” After the ‘start’ signal OS* were given three minutes 
for learning each list which was followed by a rest period of 11 minutes. After this 
break OS were asked to write down, as instructed previously, words on the sheets 
of paper, within 1*1 minutes. Inter-list interval was three minutes. Separate sheets 
were used for writing down the responses of the OS, for each different list. 'Method 
of complete: presentation was employed. The experiment was performed as. a group 
-experiment.:, , 4 . j 

' (d) ‘ ‘Sewing: Each 'correct response word :(NS) was givert a score of V Total 
score for eachTisf was finally computed. ' The’ maximum score for each list .was 15. 
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Table No. 1 : Analysis of Variance of - total, scores under, all the six conditions of 
testing. 


■Source:' 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

'Between columns (C)' 

3123.41 

5 

624.28 

75.56 

.001 

Between rows ■ (R) ■ ' 

1241.85 

259 

4.79 

0.58 

not 

signi- 

ficant. 

Residual ■ , , 

10679.82 

1295 

8.24 



Total 

15045.08 

1559 





The result in table No. 1 indicates highly significant differences between the six 
experimental conditions (lists). Since columns represent six experimental conditions 
and rows represent the subjects (OS) the F ratio for lists (C) indicates high significant 
difference (p. 001) whereas the performance of OS does not differ signicfiantly. In 
a sense the experimental groups or sample is homogeneous in respect of performance. 
The six experimental lists were then subjected to ‘t’ test to find significant differences 
among the means. The results are summarized in table No. 2. 

Table No. 2: T’ test of significant differences among means. 


Lists 

3 &5 

i and 2 

1 &3 

2 &4 

3 &4 

4 &6 

5 &6 


0.88 

2.57 

2.14 

1.99 

2.36 

3.03 

O.li 


not 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.01 

not 


'si|h.;:;;;.-g sign. 


Thus all Devanagari (D) lists (2, 4, 6) show significant differences among them- 
selves. Glaze’s list show somewhat different trend. List 1 and 3 (low and medium) 
; differ significantly with each other but not the lists 3 and 5 (medium and high AV). 
Similarly two high AV lists from both the languages do not differ significantly. 
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When English. (E) and Devanagarl (D) lists were- treated' as the composite lists 
i.e. lists 1, 3, 5 making one single unit of ' E lists & lists 2, 4, 6, making another single 
unitbf D lists' and then subjected to analysis of ' variance, Mghly significant differences 
were^ obtained (p. 001), as shown in table No. 3.- 

Table Mo, 3 : Analysis o-f -vaiiance of language lists taken as an unit (E & D). 


'Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between lists 

472.05 

1 

472.05 

50.49 

.001 

Within lists 

14573.03 

1558 

9.35 



Total 

15045.08 

1559 





Figure No. 1 shows the results in a graphic form. As will be seen, the English 
lists have superior performance over the Devanagari lists, except for list No. 6, 
which was the highest recalled list. The curves also indicate, confirming McGeoch, 
that with higher and higher AV retention score rises. The trend of rise is symmetrical 
in case of Devanagari lists too. 

Figure No. 2 shows two best fitting normal probability curves, one for each 
language group (E & D.). The data were subjected to chi-square (X^) test, as shown 
in Table No. 4. 

Table No, 4: Chi-squares (X^) for each language group (E. & D.) 


Lists 

Chi-squares at .05 

observed chi- 



squares 

E 

14.07 (7 df) 

6.90 

D 

14.07 (7 df) 

3.05 


We thus could not reject the hypothesis of normality of distribution. In case of 
Devanagari lists, more than 90% of chi-squares (X2) from similar sample and from 
the same population could be as large as 3.05. In case of English lists, more than 
45% of chi-squares (X^) could be as large as 6.90. Hence our sample is a normally 
distributed sample. ' ' 
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Disciissioii: ■ \ 

The lesiiits of the present paper vcoiiiion McGeochj that retention score in- 
'creases proportionately with AV. ' In the' present study, although tlie sample was 
different from that of Glaze (or others with different associations, cnHiirally, 'socially 
: and in the context of laiignage it lesponded on the same pattern. What sort of associa-' 
tions these NS be conveying to the present sample, is another researchable problem, 
which is beyond the, scope of present investigation. ■ 

Devaiiagari lists, calibrated on the lines of Glaze, showed similar , trend. The 
: highest recall score was: obtained in. the 6th list (mean: 7 .00). One reason may be 
the high nieaningfulness in the' NS of the list. ■ 

; Surprisingly enough, even though the mother tongue of all the 260' subjects,' 
.'.was othei than English they -still remembeied' English NS more and better (En.gli,sh).' 
list mean : 5.94; Devanagari list mean : 4 . 88). As' will be observed from table no. 1 
there is a higlily significant difference between these means (p. 001) of two different 
language lists. One would expect ,higher mean score for Devanagaii list. What 
possible explanation can be given foi this discrepency? 

In English language, more abbreviations are used than in Devanagari. More- 
over abbreviations in latter language group are rare. Different institutes, persons, 
.companies, organizations and University degrees are recognized by their short form 
or abbreviations in this country, for example HEL (Heavy Electricals Limited); 
Lie (Life Insurance Corporation): HAL (Hindustan Antibiotics Limited); CR 
(Chakrabarti Rajagopalachari) DMK (Dravid Munnetra Kazagam); PSP (Praja 
Socialist Party); AICC (All India Congress Committee); AIR (All India Radio) 
'etc. etc.... 

Secondly in Devanagari script when CYC combinations are made the middle 
vowel is likely to be mixed (what is called in Sanskrit ‘Sandhi’) with the pieceeding 
consonant. In preparing the NS in Devanagari the authors had pointed out that all 
consonants constituted 'a’ (as in Tun’). Although in the present study, the Devanagai i 
lists were prepared with independent V in the middle of NS, subjects were clearly 
pointed out not to mix the V with preceeding G, at the initition of the experiment 
This was a strange and unique experience for most of the Os i.e., to read and pro- 
nounce Devanagari words (NS )which are, meaningless and very absurd in pronouncia- 
tion. 

English lists have all the three syllables ".C-V-C indepeiidant and could easily 
be learned without much hindrance. The time limit 'being the same for the ' language 
lists, there was greater confusion in learning of the Devenagari lists than the English 
'lists. Thus the performance of OS for the former lists (D) was weak and retarded. 
The author observed many disre_pancies in the reproduction of Devanagaii NS, 
which was an indication of confusion about the words. 


’Sumihairy: ' " 

■ Three English and three Devanagari lists of nonsense syllables were used In. an 
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immediate recall experiment, to find out the effect of AV on recall. 260 subjects 
from both sexes and from 16 to 20 (and plus) age groups, participated in the study, 
English lists were learned better and had highet retention score thati the Devanagari 
(Indian script) lists. The present study confirmed the previous researches in this 
field that the retention score rises with higher AV. If was also .statistically proved 
that the mean performance of Os does not differ significantly and the population 
from which the sample was drawn was normally distributed. 
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WSSEMIKATIOI?^' OF RESEARCH tmSimm 

'/'■ ■ : ' ; ' , ■ DR. CHAMPA. ■L..;BHATT, 

; Reader' i Ediicatian, .0ujarat University, Ahinedabad.. 

IntrndiicticM ; . ■ 

Tlie awakening in the field of . education, during the post freedom has generated 
several activities. Among these are included the endeavours in the area of educa- 
tional research. Research is now no more limited to work leading to the Ph.D. 
degree only. For sever al >^ars most of the Univeisities have made it a requirement as 
.part fulfilment for the Master’s Degree in education also. In addition to such individual 
efforts made towards securing a Um there are also an appreciable 

number of researches undertaken by individuals with or without financial assistance 
from agencies such as the Universities, the University Grants Commission and the 
National Council of Educational Research of Training. Besides such individual 
-efforts# there is a very.appreciable number of instances in which researches are undei- 
taken by way of institutional projects,. This type is often of a high level also. 

Need for dissemmation: 

The aforesaid researches have generally remained on the a^helves of the University 
libraries. In most cases the only purpose served by them is getting a degree to the 
. individual or academic recognition to the inslituticii and the individual as 
well. Of course, the importance of this purpose should never be underestimated. 
•It serves as a motivating factor which is absolutely necessary if human beings are 
required'to work.- In fact it is this very source of motivation that has resulted into 
several researches not only in our own country but in a highly progressive, countries 
like'U.S.Avand U.K.-also^ 

That, however, is not the sofe end of encouraging research. It is high time for 
us to look for other utility values. The research findings do have practical impllca- 
' tions which cannot be realized unless the findings are adequately and suitably dis- 
. seminated. To expect that these findings are potential enough to bring about educa- 
tional reforms of considerable value is not being over ambitious. 

In addition to the practical utility, mentioned above, the dissemination of research 
findings has a theoretical utility also. Such information would improve methodology 
• for further research. A subsequent research project can always be helped by the 
■ knowledge of success or otherwise of the methodology adopted in the previous 
- ones. There would be things, to be imitatedj improved upon or avoided. 

* The dissemination of research findings is also inevitable if duplication of effort 
is .to be avoided. In view of the very limited resources and suitable personnel in our 

Lastly, the dissemination of research findings should be considered necessary 
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to facilitate further and/or similar research. One research worker can always begin 
where another has left, or thrash out points not investigated so far: Such a situation 
will have the special benefit of problems being tackled adequately enough to be of 
practical utility. In a vast country like ouis, there are problems which need investigar 
tions separately in various regions. This, category of similai researches would receive 
aTHomeiitum if the findings of the previous ' ones are disseminated. Tliere are people 
who are inclined to undertake research work, have time and money but fail to think 
of a suitable problem and plan the worL 

Suggestions for dissemiiiatioii*: 

In view of the needs for disseminating research findings, enumerated above^ 
some suggestings with regard to the work of dissemination are enlisted below. These 
do take into account the efforts being made but neither this account nor the sugges- 
tings are claimed to be exhaustive. There are bound to be other existing efforts as 
well as possibilities. 

1 Publication of abstracts of researches done by students for various degrees in 
education is being done by the NCERT. But this need reconsideration with regard 
to two aspects— quantity and quality. These abstracts are required to be very short, 
about 500 words only in case of a dissertation and about 1000 in case of a full 
thesis. This something is definitely better than nothing but it remains to be considered 
to what extent these brief abstracts can be utilized towards serving the needs. 

As regards the quality of these, two points have to be considered, the materia! 
and the presentation. No remuneration is being paid for the preparation of the abs- 
tracts. Hence, it is usually the student who is made to do the work. This practice is 
likely to present no difficulty in case of a Ph.D, student but the M.Ed. students 
mostly fail to do justice to the task. He fails to discriminate between the essential 
and the non-essential for everything he has done appears useful to. him jn view of 
his own limited training and experience. Under the circumstances he cannot be 
blamed if he staits with the beginning and stops when he reaches the prescribed 
word limit. In addition to this, the average M.Ed. student these days cannot be ex* 
pected to express well in English. 

Hence, it is suggested that the research abstracts to be published should be 
prepared by persons adequately qualified to do so. These persons should receive 
remuneration for this work so that there is an incentive to do it properly. 

2. Another existing facility is publication of research papers through journals. This 
practice has no doubt been useful but not adequately. For obvious reasons the editors 
of the journals tend to limit the length of the article. Among these besides space, 
the editor has in mind the variety of interests to which he has to cater. Consequently, 
the existing journals are not in a position to do proper justice to the work of dissemi- 
nating the research findings. This can be done if there are journals meant specialty 
for research publications in specific areas. 

3. , The third existing facility is publicatipn grant '-by the universities ot-^e U.G.C. 
But these are very limited and need tO'be'incari^ised. The dodtoral "research should lie 
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published in. its Ml form whene^rer it deserves, publication in v;ev\ of its quality ami 
utility* 

4« The large scale research projects undertaken by itistlmtions, under grant irom 
financmg agencies should alsO' be published in full. In fact, the research grant itself 
should, include a .provision of expenditures .towards' its publicaiioiu 

5.,' The siiggestioiis. made so far emphasise- the need for publication only. But mere 
publications, uill not serve the needs outlined, in this paper. It is 'equally importani 
to s.ee .that the findings reach all to whom they are useful. The following tliree sugges- 
tions are made towards this end. 

/ ’ . (a)' The cost of the pubIicati.on should not be prohibitive even for being pur- 
'chased by an individual j,.' 

(b) . The nature, content and-,, cost ;' of eaclp such publication should reach all 

people who are likely to be concerned with it. 'It often happens that some 
university professor carries out investigation concerning problems in a 
rural school. But the findings remain in the Urban areas of the Universities, 
never to be miplemented. Or a research on curriculum is not known to 
the members of the committee who* frames the curnculimi. Catalogues 
to make the availability of research findings known can be very useful 
The circulation of such catalogues can be managed through Teachers 
, College Extension Services ', Centres and University Extension Centres,''-- 

(c) In a country of numerous languages like ours, the language of the publica- 
! tion would also need attention. It must be English till Hindi comes to be 

the national language in the real sense of ihe leiin. But any one of these 
two is not going to be enough in case of all researches. There are bound 

not know^ English or Hindi and there -.are ^ also 
bound to' be researches whose findings will be of practical value to' them: 
.f,':; ' ..The. needful thii^^ iO d,o in' such cases .would be to translate the li.ndi'ngs into-:' 
,: ''' the ''language .known , lolfhe^ potential users, ' 
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The prqject was entrusted by the Education Commission appointed by the 
Union Ministry of Education, to the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad which 
sought the collaboration of the A. G. Teachers College, Ahmedabad. 

Dr. K. G. Desai, Principal of the A. G. Teachers College, Dr. Champabaiien 
L. Bhatt, Reader in Education, Gujarat University and Shri P. V. Riswadkar, Head 
of the Department of English, A. G. Teachers College carried out the investigation 
which has been approved and financed by the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad. 

The report of the investigation has been submitted to the Education Commission. 

The procedure and results of the investigation and the recommendations based 
on the findings are in short the following: 

1. The investigation was conducted to find out how far the language material 
proposed to be taught to the school students of Gujarat within a period 
of four years is assimilated by them and what lev el of attainment is reached 
at the end of the period. 

The achievement test prepared specially for testing the four major 
language skills, viz. aural comprehension, written comprehension, written 
expression and oral expression was administered to a sample of preuniver- 
sity classes of twelve arts, commerce and science colleges situated in different 
parts of Gujarat. Thus the test was administered to only those students 
who have passed the S.S. C.examination and the students who have failed 
in the examination are left out. 

For comparison of the performance, a small sample of the S.S.C. 
students of a Gujarati medium school who had English for six or more 
years was also administered the test. Similarly a small sample of students 
from the eleventh grade of a higher secondary school in Delhi who had a 
six years’ course in English and who learnt the science subjects through 
the medium of English from, standard IX to XI was also administered 
the test. 
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The results of the four tests are summarised in the following table: 



Art students 

Commerce 

Students 


Science 

Students 


St. Xavier’s 
School Gujarati ' 
medium Students, 

DelhiH.S.S: 

Students 

^ Language 
skills ^ 

Mean 
Score 
(out of 
100) 

Per cent 
passing 

Mean 
Score 
(out of 
100) 

Per cent 
passing 

Mean 
Score 
(out of 
100) 

Per cent 
passing 

Mean 
Score 
(out of 
100) 

Per. cent 
passing 

• Mea„n 
Score 
(out of 
100) 

Per cent 
passing 

Aural;, 

Compre- 

hension 

32.1 

13 

34.5 


16 

44.2 


35 

58.4 

76 

67.1 

85 

Written 

Compre- 

hension 

41.6 

■ 35 

46.0 


42 

54.8 


63 

61.2 

88 

71.6 

94 

Written 

expression 

27.5 

4 

28.8 


5 

33.5 


9 

36.2 

8 

54.6 

61 

Oral 

expression 

■ ^ ' 

2 

' C 


2 

C-f 


2 

B-f 

76 

B-i- 

96 


(Nine point scale from A+to C—) 


2. It is found that the preuniversity students of Gujarat are very poor in all 
the four language skills and if 50 % of the scores is accepted at the standard 
of passing the test in view of the large number of objective test items in 
it, more than 75% of them fail to get through. When this is the situation 
with those who have passed the S.S.C. examination, the standard would 
be still lower, if we take into account those 50 % who have failed in the S.S.C. 
examination. Thus less than 12 % of the total number of students who have 
undergone a course of four years of English seem to be attaining the passing 
level. 

3. Among the three groups, the science students are found to be the best in 
all the four skills, the commerce students stand in the middle and the arts 
gi'oup is the poorest. 

4. Compared to these preuniversity students of Gujarat, the S.S.C. students 
of a school who has six or more years of English are found to be better 
in all the four language skills. They are however found to be not much 
better in written expression. 

On the other hand, the higher secondary sample of Delhi is found to 
excel the Gujarat samples considerably in all the four language skills. 

This leads us to conclude that unless the students are exposed to English 
for a longer period and giyen opportunity to use it they are not able to 
assimilate what they have been taught. 
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The qualitative .'Study o,f .the mistakes, committed by the prexiniversity 
students shows, that the students fail to comprehend about 50 /,', (per cent) 
of the material p,resented to,' them .iii.W'ritten form and much less in aural 
form.; Their content vocabulary is very poor and they are often mixed up 
between the words .with similar sound or written form. Their level of 
written expression is .much lower, than their level of comprehension. Tliey 
are not able to write even a. few .simple sentences in correct form. They 
cannot properly' u.se ;st,ruetiiral.' items, ■ such as prepositions, conjiincticms, 
etc. and are very poor regarding their knowledge of the use of tenses and 
word order. They are also miserably poor spellers. 

The oral expression of these students is still poorer than their written 
expression. Most of them express themselves through words (often in- 
appropriate) instead of through full sentences. In framing sentences, they 
use the present tense in place of past or present perfect and 'he’ for all the 
three genders and for both singular and plural forms. 

The investigators found that there is a strong desire among the students 
to impiove their English and they are ashamed of their poor performance. 

The four years’ course has thus failed to achieve any objectives. Tt does 
not equip the student even for good comprehension, let aione the expression. 

The remedy, in the opinion of the investigators, lies in the provision 
of a longer period of learning the foreign language and that too by better 
methods. Perhaps the teacher is the most potent element in this regard. 
At present even five per cent of the teachers of English are not graduates 
of English. The present investigation shows that the arts students are found 
to be weakest of all in English, since those scoring high at the S.S.C. Examina- 
tion perfer to go to the science or commerce stream. We draw our future 
teachers of English from the arts stream only and so the future of the teachers 
of English is very bleak, unless there is good provision for preparing teachers 
of English. 

It is therefore recommended that special measures be adopted for the 
preparation of teachers of English. A full year course is the minimum 
needed to enrich their knowledge of English. This course should admit 
even the science graduates, since they are found to be better than the arts 
students. 


training: . OF RESEARCH WORKERS IN EDUCATION 
Dr, K. G. Desai:, 

Principal, 

A. G. Teachers College, 

Ahmedabad “ 9. 

Research is a tool of solving problems. Problems need to be solved by unbiassed, 
logical thinking. Research, thus is a way of unbiassed, logical thinking. A research 
worker has to imbibe this sort of unbiassed, logical way of thinking to solve problems 
he is confronted with. Logical and unbiassed thinking develops after good experience 
or training, formal or informal, in solving everyday problems. The training of a 
research worker should provide enough opportunities to him to develop logical and 
unbiassed thinking. 

We shall need a large number of research workers as our nation makes headway 
in all sorts of branches of knowledge. Taking about education alone, we expect 
every classroom teacher to employ the technique of action research to solve his 
classroom problems. The inservice education programmes include experimental 
projects wherein the teacher is expected to assume the role of a research worker. The 
colleges and departments of education in Universities also undertake research projects 
with grants from the Universities, NCERT, UGC or foreign foundations. The S.S.C. 
Board, the State Department of Education, the NCERT and many other similar 
organizations have their own programmes of research for which they need a large 
number of research workers. The candidates for the M.Ed. and Ph.D. degrees do 
some sort of research work for which they have to be provided adequate guidance. 

At present we have hardly any provision for training research workers except 
the short course started by the NCERT. Since research has not yet assumed a career, 
such courses planned on a large scale would not be very popular also. Hence the 
courses should multiply slowly and steadily in different parts of the country keeping 
pace with the demand of research workers. 

The career of research is perhaps not likely to be popular in near future, neverthe- 
less, research as a part of many other educational careers has already got recogni- 
tion. The spirit of research therefore needs to be infused into all who enter the educa- 
tional held. The following suggestions are therefore made to meet the demands of 
the present day. 

L The training at the B.Ed. level should include an initiation into research. 
As part of the project work, the candidates in groups of ten or fifteen can 
be given a survey or investigation under the supeivision of a member of 
the staff. The plan of the work may be chalked out by the gioup and each 
individual or a pair of them may collect data from a school or area which 
may be pooled together and processed later in the group. This method has 
worked very well at the A. G. Teachers College, Ahmedabad where it has 
been adopted for the last five years and small scale researches on topics 
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like a siirvey of ass of sciiool a survey of iaboiiitories 

of schools,. an investigation into the sex difference in achievement in school 
, subjects, fixing age-norms of height and weight of boys and girls, etc. have 
.' ■ .'been done. The trainees thus get an idea of ihc research methods and some 
practical e^xperience in nsing/ them. , 

2. At the M.Ed. level, the students are expected to study the research methods 
and carry out small research for their dissertation. Here also every post- 
graduate teacher guiding three or four students may himself take up a 
bigger project of research and as part of that project assign work to the 
individual students instead of guiding each of them on different topics. 
This would save his labour and the students working In groups would 
profit by sharing experiences of others. 

In addition to this, there should be a research colloquium held every week 
or fortnight where the research -methods of all the M.Ed, students are 
discussed by turn and the students as well as tlie guides suggest their view- 
points for modification of procedure. This would give an opportunity to 
all the students to know one another’s problem and method of approach. 
This training will be sufficient for those who would take up research work 
as part of their educational activities in future. It is presumed here that 
the paper on research fiiethodology is either compulsory for all the M.Ed. 
students or is going to be so in near future. 

3. The training of those who intend to take research as a full-time career 
needs to be more rigorous. There should be a diploma course in research 
methods for a duration of a year or nine months for such persons. It should 
include: 

(i) theoretical discussion of research methods 

(ii) statistical methods for research 

(lii) practical work in data collection, processing and report writing 

(iv) participation in research colloquium 

(v) contact with contemporary researches in the country and abroad 
through the regular reading of research journals. 

In order to attract highly qualified persons to the field of research, good financial 
provision should be made by way of stipends. The research scholars should be 
given all facilities for doing their work smoothly, if proper incentives are given, 
best talents in the country can be harnessed for research work through which only 
the nation can give contribution to the advancement of knowledge. 


REVIEW 


SOCIAL, CHANGE AND COLLEGE STUDENTS OF GUJARAT 
BY: DR. B. V.' SHAH-; 

" Sayajirao University of Baroda, Baroda 

', . Tlie present 'work was origiiialiy prepared for the Doctorate Degree in Sociology 
.of „ the.,, Maharaja Sayajirao ' University' of Baroda and was, accepted , for that' degree. 
The, .fi.eld, work for, this study was -carried out carefully and, data collected by personal 
interviews of the subjects., with the help of an, interview .guide. ,, The work tests the 
vague geiieralisation that the present... students have: discarded the traditions and 
adopted entirely new ways and values. , , . Several phases of student life are examined 
in,. an.,Ql::jeet.ive. and. purpos,efu,} m,armer.. :' 

Though the study is confined to the college students of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda, it can be taken as representative of the college students of 
Gujarat as the material and social environment surrounding them is much the same. 

The author deserves congratulations for securing co-operation of the students 
and their confidence and making a painstaking study of a complex and interesting 
problem on as scientific lines as possible. 

The work is worth studying by all those who are interested in the Social Evolu- 
tion of Gujarat. The research adds to the literature in the field by its deep study 
and interesting manner of presentation. 

J. H. TRIVEDI. 

RURAL LIFE PROBLEMS — Persona! Experiences by Manllal B. Naiayafi— The 

Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1960 — Rs. 7.50 pp. 14L 

In this small volume of 141 pages by the 90 year old administratoi and a constant 
student of rural sociology, the Author has brought together the experiences of his 
active career of nearly fifty years. His service in Baroda State from 1904 for thirty 
years, including a foreign study in America about the rural sociology, and as Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India — and as a President for nineteen years of 
the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics have all given him not only a varied 
experience but also has to his credit certain definite views on the subject of Rural 
Problems. His book on Indian Rural Problems has run into six editions and the 
present small volume on his topical experience is both interesting Sc profitable. 
I first met this scholarly administrator at Lahore in 1912 when I was a Professor of 
Chemistry in the Forman Christian College,, but I was studying Economics and 
Sociology for the competitive Examination of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
under the great economist Dr, Mahohar Lall. Ever since that date, I have admired 
Dr. Manila! Nanavati’s keen intellect and an attitude of sympathy and efficiency 
in administration. Though we have often differed on many points, he has led a life 
of a brilliant, self-satisfied person and achieved many successes in life, specially in 
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Rural Sociology. He has given great help to the Gujarat Research Society and it is a 
pleasure to know that several chapters in this book have already been published in 
the Journal and the books of the Gujarat Research Society. 

His experiences of village life and the valuable experience of the co-operative 
work specially Atladra and Kodinar, and the study tour of Japan have been valuable. 
He has been a strong cooperator and believes in the Multipurpose Society. He has 
mildly expressed the opposition of some of the old co-operators to the Multipurpose 
idea on the ground that trading and banking could not be combined and might lead 
to disaster; the Authoi has also given the example of many multipurpose Societies 
which are progressing after 46 years specially at Kodinar and can serve as a model 
society. 

In this and many other instances Shri Manilal strongly supported his views as 
a Banker and as an Administrator. The last three appendices of the valuable little 
book are the most practicable and readable; they provide in a simple and readable 
style his conclusions for solving the village problems in a practical manner. His 
schedule of study courses for village leaders, the ideals of District Officer, the Village 
Life of Gujarat — all the three appendices which I hope will be made available not 
only to the limited number of English knowing members of the Society but will 
be translated for all Indian Languages with which the villagers are so well familiar. 
Noble thoughts and effective deeds are to be fully described in simple language. 

(P. G. Shah) 

16th August, 1966. 

NON-URBAN GRADUATES IN GUJARAT— A Survey of Graduates Belonging to 
the Non-Urban Areas of The Gujarat University — R. D. Parikh, M.A., Ph.D. — 
Gujarat University — PP. 66 price Rs. 2.00. — 1966. 

This brief survey by an experienced research worker Dr. Parikh is a valuable 
document for the growing population of the non-urban graduates. The Universities 
of Gujarat, Baroda, Vallabh Vidyanagar & the S.N.D.T. University lor women have 
swollen the number of students in the small province with a population of 206 lakhs; 
while the new Universities in Saurashtra and South Gujarat will further increase the 
number of students and colleges. It is high time that such a study is stimulated by 
the University Grants Commission. The whole of India with under the Stimulation 
of recent University Education Commission will not benefit from such studies 
whether the students or the country are gaining enough by the large increase in 
education and whether the factors affect the study and choice of professions — by 
the nonurban graduates during and after the education is leading to the desired 
advancement of the country — in agriculture, industry, technology, the sciences it 
much or leads only to a search of remunerative services of a mechanical nature. 
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The enquiry is based on a sample of nine hundred and seventy graduates who 
responded to the enquiry and women were excluded; only 462 places were categorised 
as non-urban. The result is interesting and one important factor is that the young- 
ineii like to return to their non-urban areas after the University education is over. 
Every one considered that the college education helped both in econoinic opportunity 
and social recognition. Most of the graduates undertook salaried employment as 
teachers or clerks or inspectors but it is important that only one per cent of the 
graduates took to agriculture as whole time occupation — a very unfortunate posi- 
tion at a time when we want more food and exportable material for advancing our 
Nation’s Progress. 

22nd August, 1966. (P. G. Shah) 

^ABBU’R-RAHIM KHAN-I-KHANAN AND HIS LITERARY CIRCLE— Dr. 

C, R. Naik, m.a., b.t., Ph.D. (Bom), F.R.A.s.(Lond) — Gujarat University, Ainneda- 

bad 9, pp. 583--Price Rs, 15/- 1966. 

The publication of a 20 year old Thesis by Dr. C. R. Naik accepted by the Univer- 
sity of Bombay in 1942 by the Gujarat University in 1966 is an event cf exceptional 
occurrance and in the annals of history of the publications of the Indian Universities 
and shows that the money received by the University of Gujarat is being well spent. 

The volume is devoted to the story of Abdu’r-Rahim Khan-I-Klianan, a son 
of Behram Khan, a trusted Counsellor of Akbar who was murdered. The young 
man was protected and encouraged by the Emperor: he rose to great position as 
one of the Sardars of Akbar in Gujarat and secured conquests for the Mughal Empire 
also in the North and South. His constant touch with the Capital at Agra, the Deccan 
and Gujarat, developed his literary tastes. Ail the writers under Akbar viz. Todar 
Mall (1523-1589) Birbal (1528-1583) and others, Tulsidas, Ganga Keshav, Laxmi- 
narayan & Maidan came to be well known in this circle. Abdur- Rahim was given the 
title khan-l-Khanan the Lord of the Lords which he well demanded by his unusual 
patronage. The importance of Dr.Naik’s Thesis arises from the contact of culture 
and taste developed by this Patron in the fields of poetry and other literary fields, 
including painting and Astronomy. He gave rewards for making an astrolabe. 

The book is interesting but could have been more concisely and attractively 
worked. It has a good bibliography. 

6th September, 1966. (P. G. Shah), 

REBELLIOUS PROPHETS (A study of Messianic Movements in Indian Reli- 
gions), Stephan Fuchs, Asia Publishing House, Bombay 1965, xiv-}- 304, price Rs.25. 

In this book, Dr. Stephan Fuchs gives an account of various Messianic Move- 
ments ill various parts of India, (though these movements are not restricted to Indian 
‘religions’ only). He describes on the basis of his own field experience and a large 
number of documentary sources such movements as the Raj Mohini movement in 
the tribals of eastern Madhya Pradesh, the Gulia Bhagat Movement among the 
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BEils, the Sannyasi Rebellion in Bengal and other movements in some of the Southern 
States. : The book provides Jn,^ ^ good source materials on the Messianic 

Movements of India.' 

. The reviewer, on reading , this book, is reminded of some other interesting 
movements of the\BMls, like the Arti Puja or the Hatesing Worship (the latter of 
which was once so popular in the Bhils and .BMIalas of Dhar that cocoanut became 
a scarce commodity in the area as every available nut was sacrificed or given over 
to Hatesiiig). In the Kawars of Raigarh and Surguja Distt. of Madhya Pradesh 
Gahra Gum is very influential and draws crowds of thousands of followers in his 
hhajan sessions. Social reform movements among the tribals are legion. In flict Dr. 
Fiich’s work has set the pace and each tribal area now should have a full documenta- 
tion regarding these movements. 

The author has given a number of characteristic common features which in 
greater or lesser prominence appear in almost all these movements. One of them he 
mentions as an intense dissatisfaction with the social and economic conditions which 
the concerned group is forced to accept. It would be worth while for some research 
workers to find out the actual socio-economic problems of the tribes and correlate 
them with their dissatisfactions. We have been talking in anthropology about kinship 
and marriage but how many of us have spoken about the tribal man’s hunger and 
thirst and about the root causes of these? 


I wonder if we will be able to understand the tribes at all if we tread on the 
traditional paths and do not care to assess their real problems. The reaction of the 
tribes to hunger and exploitation take many forms, one of which is a revivalist move- 
ment. Other reactions have to be recorded and all those which are really functional 
for a better social order advised to be organized on sounder lines. 

In such studies what is also necessary is to remember that the tribes or other 
smaller groups which have such rebellious movements are part of a larger whole 
and they most probably behave in the ways described because of compulsives in 
the larger society. The tribes have now to be understood as a part of the total society. 

In almost all rebellious movements one can hear the echoes and rumblings of 
happenings in the surrounding larger social system. What, for example, is the recent 
Bastar turmoil over? Only a small tribal group’s rebellion in vaciiuo? No, it is an 
action pattern of happenings in a society where forces of deudalistic democracy, 
politically vested interests, economic exploitation, and dys-functional religious 
insiiiuiions and the power haves are combining and combating with each other in 
a more or less predictable manner. Bastar is India writ small. Anthropology has to 
look beyond its traditional boundaries if it has to arrive somewhere. 

The. book provides a good reading and provokes many thoughts about the 
nature and scope of pure and applied anthropology. 


RAIPUR, 

24 - 8 - 66 . 


T. B. NAIK. 
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Marketilig of Agricultural Commodities’— Seminar Series V. Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Bombay, April 1965. Price Rs, 10, Pages viii+198. 

The text-book image of the problems of marketing agricultural commodities 
in under-developed countries is so rigid that economists often fail to analyse these 
problems on a Scientific basis. The old maladies of the marketing structure are so 
strongly imprinted in our thought, that we take it for granted that there is exploita- 
tion, imperfections and so on. The present volume embodying the papers sub- 
mitted to the Seminar on Marketing, throws light on many aspects of marketing 
which are hitherto neglected. 

The problems of marketing are discussed under 3 sections, firstly the sources 
of price data, secondly a review of the recent developments of institutional arrange- 
ments and their impact on the marketing structure and marketing functions, and 
thirdly the concept of marketing efficiency and its measurement. 

The availability of price data is a pre-condition for any meaningful analysis of 
the marketing of agricultural commodities. The inadequacies and imperfections of 
the price collection system are discussed in two papers quite elaborately. 

A critical appraisal and review of the recent developments in the institutional 
arrangements in the field of agricultural marketing are made in as many as six papers. 
The discussion is centred around the analysis of the impact of the recent develop- 
ments of marketing arrangements on the marketing structure and the marketing 
functions. The four important developments in this field are 1. foodgrains marketing 
zones, 2- State trading in foodgrains, 3. Regulated markets and 4. Co-operative 
marketing. Among others, the impact of zones on the production of agricultural 
commodities as well as on the consumer preferences are examined in detail. It is 
more or less agreed that on account of several developments such as the introduc- 
tion of warehousing facilities, the development of co-operative marketing, and the 
development of commercialization of agriculture, the agricultural marketing stmcture 
appears to be more closely integrated now than before. It is interesting to note, as 
one of papers point out, the co-operative societies are slowly gaining importance in 
agricultural marketing by emerging as dominant functionaries of the producer 
members. Some of the studies undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India reveal that 
the members of the co-operative society have greater holding power and also that 
they received higher prices by marketing through co-operative Societies. 

The "marketing efficiency’ is the old classical topic on which new light is shed 
in the remaining six papers. The concept of market efficiency and the problems 
statistical as well as theoretical involved in its measurement are discussed in detail. 
The increased stability of prices and a reduction in the number of persons engaged 
in the trading activity may be accepted as empirical tests of marketing efficiency. 

In sum, it may be said that this book is an useful addition to the literature on 
agricultural marketing. 


N. K, Thingalaya. 



?Vfl <HJ* 

a: 

?>'ll.Ti<'«{l ■y^ird4 I Purl^4 feai %dl ^UHIU lil 5J.W |fddl 5i H121 ^4 
siiH cdil 5.edl 5. 4s 9 qH4 5Vdl4%rd shh <4^1 s>-id 5>-u c-id ^iqiili 5 m.? 

4HI. Mdrdi «i! 5 sisdi dC rq.si?idl ?>-iirds ddi mni&K's Mf^idwi. sum ?iiSL ?i4lM?ird- 

didHirdrdS MMRi 4 Midi 5fU%(rMSl?l4 4ini MlCdl dinl 5. ?SaPldl ^l?9d SBHldHi 

dd? S^lldisv-ddl HtS£ -Hdrdld >USnl M?Vj SlS5;dl ?IH?1 rq.Siy.Hl ?is[^d VUdl<T/d: 
^IdfdS ■<.Cdl43y H<iTM oJh GVH q.H^ dH dH 4s dq.1 MWl d?§ MSWl Midi 
oidi w d is y.iHi&'/s '(5ov41 ?ii%i: divisi 4.*-354d?{3|.: d^Rdi rq.siy. s?q.i his 4, 
G-/^?i d4 ?S is. sv dRiRsi q.y. dH4 •*j?i ytssi? Hdql dsi'i. d4 <?■/ d^i? 
[qsiH did dsR [Msiy.4 dsi oiiMMi 45i 4s rq.Hi? ^umi^i gsinl dHtHd 

SqriMdl M5^dl S.IHSIHI dUHlir/dSRlHt M^dl HHl. 

dHRdni ddH TmSISI Hl«Vdld 

d 3 R yysid PtSld Hlff/dl <HRdHt dl MdH ?13 SSHl^ Hid fsetH SimSddd 
^id 'm. is. fedH siMfeid su ^iS 4 ?id 4 hs.s .4 %s-/di disMiHl ?i? s^. (r/nils.- 
■y? da 4 P>lS 4 sh 4 (TISCO) HdsVHTa’ MI^; dH 4 M? 4 Hi ?>-ll 4 HIs-MI d&M.iHl 
dlHdHi HdeVH*-? dHdl dlSSldl PlSlSld HS.S. Hmidl Ml<Hd «? HlSl HtSTM 

q^ll^^. 

Csd^H? d&r'SdHi «HRddi <HHI Sls/Hldl d3R dllHls-Zd Hldldl ^444 m(?- 
HSHi dOR di^ad Pisiy. wdi4 h 4 di5 did d Chh 5?.h 4?^l rdHRi^ii s?qi4 
?i?diid «ii5. Midi rq.siy. slM?id?i4 di. 3o-a-'SH 4 MRfeni miji dii 4«/di 
4q.l^ ?4SRMlHi dlicji. CHRHIS. (i-i-tH 4 ■«ll4oi SSl?ld4 dSSHl HI itlsvdl ML- 
<H?Hi «13 S?Ml 4d PtHR^ll SSMIHL dll4. S^CifeMd SlMRa44 ?.MR^ 4 rR2, ’%h 4 
SlT^?«-yHl M^l dll HlffK'dl 431 siHl^Y^S PlMRl4 HiMd 14 ddl dM«>l? 

de'SS.4 dlSd 31 m4h^ 2 Hldldl Slff/Mdl ■y.444 Ml?dS.Hi M^l dd? d^&lH PlSld 
His/dl PtH d4 S?q.lHi dll4. 

d.ll4 d44l d.ld M^dadl Id^Rl HlSd HRd ?l?SRdl d.ll$l 0 H H'MldH 4s 

dRdMiS? 4>iM.S d{Hrd4 ?ddl S?l Hd dd dOR d^Sld (MSISI MlcVdl PlH 4dldl 
fdl^Rl d-imi ddl 45v'dl4 SMSHl AhR S?MI^ SIH dl^. HlHls/d Hd M^ 4. dl. il. 
Mii - SHdldH, dl^aRs Rsid HHldH, <HRd dSSRdl M^H MS 4s MsT^l 04 m4 

* Hfedl lids-/, <Hiq.dd?. ; ,l 
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^s«ifi -AhII^ 

•H^Hl d«ll SU^ld |ll |l5^iaddl 

rWRdl -SI. SSlldl-S ^-Sl*U. 

5».UH d^R PUrl^ %5Vdld ^^ll■^.^l l«lHi 4ld ^j-IIOSR H«Hl, 

R^tl SU^id UI3l 'Kir^H'dl Y«ll i^PdRlHC-l llHR«ld4 S W ettlHlS-Hl Hoft 

tSdl dHl 5i-u4l5/dld 5»imR Ml, Hd ?fll4 

dld lilL^roR svsiil s^cti h 12 y.^Rd ?»’ll3d<5 Rdldl ?Hl«il. ^i i, ?»ll UMi 
d^l oilH :y,l^rM feiy, %5Vdl SHlU^l «lHl ?t? «l^ (SdlHlJ dlSl 5-jyio-jd 
I^^Rl %llii ddM =tddl Rll^£l% H12 d^R ^.l^aH foia dls/dl^ ?>-U2R 4%, 

3 ; oiiH ddi doR %iii;|aH r=isiy, ^ifficdi: 

3iiV{ Tdiia dls/dl ddl dOR y.y.?,ld feld %«v'dl fedlS 5fl- 

Ojd d^Wd 254, ». oUHSlHi 21? dVd Ml dls/dl irfSHldl Mmia 2dlM ts4. d 
il^^d C-l4 Ml, sVdi 4ild r^ltlj, Hdl ddl dRd ft^ildl 2l0WSdl4l §<dl id 
Mmidl 5^ Ml. sVdR dSR 2ll^S.lM. Tdiia Wdl 435l4 ». ddl dliil 

4l3l 4d SV S. dHd WldSdldll §141 MlUdldl 4dl 5^ ddl. H^l d^tlHd mdl4 
«y?(2*lldl did /d^ld 22 I, dHdl ^dldlWC 1^2414 4 sV faUHl 3l4 i2=tldl dUl «v' 
dldldl SC«l did Ml Hlff/dl d-SllS is. 

silHSlHl dl3 dMR dl2 ^22 d2l (i4. dHdlHl 2ll2f [d2 4idl ^4 ddl dlHl- 
Tsv-S 214% dH U tidl. sv'dl? daRlHi sv-a sva OIIHSIH14 <syS.l 6y£.i 4*1 ?hC 
Ml4d dddl svtl sy4 did, “Hd, H4dl 4% 5l=ll4 dHdlHl 2ll5 42dl^ 
d4. diHsl rj^Sd 2i52i td4 2 al a. ^di 2 Hidi ddi HHi di5Vou24 da Hdddi 
Mlddl 4ad d0R4 3 d^2ld4 ^=1^1414 Mid 2d^ ai5 iRIJl 2% 
d4. M 42 dldl 2d3ddl d^Sld; 2R^(d4: §14.1 22q.l^ H12 21H Ml %(T/dlHi 
dHld^ 25 is «v. Ml 2R|, SIIHSIHI sV ^ifd h 4 d|. Mfd SrdlMl §L<4 dM d^ldSdl 
4ldl dldl Md M2l SddPl d2? '»-]M <?■/ 4l^ Hid Ml'^jf Md dl«-2 2 H&2 dl2 21% 
§l(dlddlMd d4 MldUldsy Ml Msydl-^ dll 42U1155 2^. sv'dR ?l5dHi Ml %<iv'dl4 
2 R. dl2lHi d^ ■M.-S4 HdTdl2i?ll4l <r/3Uiq,i^ dH (W dd4 ljl'|rTl4ld M%1- 

c^fTl •fifed Md4 M22ldl is, 2 «i4 d^tlH, MlHlfed did ’M.^l Md. 

d=R d^ad [d2ld %<r/dl4 dlH rd2dRHl Ml4 dl'^^^'dldl MHCim4 d^l 
•dl5 4HI is Md d€ (d2dRd fiR^ dl^£llH2 «ilddl syouctciwi ddrddl 
2lfid IddH 'ddlS.sD. Mfdl is. M14 er/ Hsv'2 H% 2 •fidl4 2rs4 Ml %«/dl^ 22 dlj 
9 Md 4dl MHddi 4[d2 'dfeisilill «l2d d4. 4 m oUM d^2lddl MRRd, ddfl Md 
MH 444 |2 5*^2 "dl is. dl^£lPl2 ■y.Hrdld STl^/d MHdl^ 2lfi MRld 

21'4 ■y.'|rTl4l Md 2 Rlsilld 44 ■dlSSM 2lMdl 'dlOT^ y'H 2RIJ 4«/ is. 
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y: HOR ii‘Ri Pisi^i: 

ii^Hl «ivi «iidi u^il iiiRi -nisi Hoia^i 5 . «>'Uhi5ii i?iHi 5<'U jrf- 
%M. 45 ^ ■y.l%P'L& y. d'^l y.1^ Rl-:^ Slcy ^.Sci §. rv^ldi 

Sasil^ tiwi l-HHl VlCil^ w s. 

■d^L^ Puria ^lir/dt, =iA. dl Sadii Hl^lHlfdSd ?l5§lHi dldS. 

^Id rdi ?j^HdT. dlH Si yud a^dl. Hidl S: 5i-ld Jidldldi ^ddfed y.'irTl^Al 

ddl Oiird=r anfrl Himdl EtaHidl ®(hI 81 M Hldtdi ridfedl i Plffd. ^iS- 
^dddl 5>U liddl ddl^iR ddl (ddiU^d ^Cdddtaldl ddl<r/«Ll%l Pl'Hl^Ldl 
dil II Huk h 1. kldll <r/l3lld d i, “<HRddi ?lS<ldl Vid’ fedlWl ^4l 

q.Hd HR HI&2 d dHl ©dl HdlHd 25 ?S, T/dR --^dlldl ddHUi H HRI 

Hi&a y.i=Q, q.R CiH?l h^i a», Hiil 2id kidl al rdi€ hhr uist h'5 

dRdl ddl.” 1* 

^(■ll 5H2l<i SiRi ddl fddil dkdl HI3l ■y-*dl » ff/. Si^lii^iHl Hl^ ^J-Udl ■ydcdl 
Hid S. rdl, «i 52HI OjdMdHl ddl k J-UHld “d^ld 22l, H22Rdl H?.a-0. fedRdl 
dldd ^Rlfed HdlHL M\M. 9. ^dlUdl i2dl2 ImHl M\. r«llHi 'UHrdl ddl 5. H^l H.lfdR: 
kkdldl ^Id StR ^J-Ur^Hdl «llk Hll [idlHl 'y.Hrdl 5J-IRHI 9 Hid ^rddl'i Hid 
9. 

OlRd, Hl&2dld ^dlfUdl, dOR tdlHi ^lSk2ld dOR H^Ud fdilH %W- 
dld SxloVd ?..k HUfo H<4ld Hlldld HU r?.2UHi HLOdld dfS di k. H12 

Sli^ 2^ dy. fedil, 2d2TU, sVHdJ.'^d, HlHadR, diRdl, HlddHd, 2l<r/2l2 ddl 
2ddi dlk 22di2 dlSdlHl Hl^l HU lils/dl 21? dtS 9. 

ft,£«SHi len^Hi llX ?lS«-i2Lddl H?.s.dl HU dlff-Ml 21? dfS Hid td2l2t HddldT. 
2Hdl ^Rl 2‘«u[d2 ddRlldl fodUdl, 'kidlk faUHl adr^ll’ 22=UHi HUe-il. 

2152 ^R|i dRlfo ®d3]rTl dlddl H12 m222 2RHl2l.2ld^ HU^KrM iddlHl HlRj[ 
dl2l Hldldldldrdldl 21H 2$ d G22l€ 21? H^d HU dlf/dl^ ?H^rd?il Hl2 fedRHl 
dRlfdSlk Hldldl ■y.drdldl - ?ldldl ‘SR^fddl 5ld’ Hlkl ddl. ?" ll ?lGr,i2Ldd1. ^td 3 
d^I H12 s-/ 4dl, ddl 2LHl22ldd HU TdlHRLdl. dldlHlld HHIt^' [dl^UJl, d^ldfeldl ddl 
HRd MldlHll Hid dHl. R-C-dlni <2d ?^,HRd H22Rdl »llT/dl 56«ldL 2° HlddR 
•yi5v'22Hldi k2dl 2l?HUd 22dlHl Hlldl 9. 

2d2TUHl, 2d2Tll H2l%rd2d '^Idloi klHdlokld dlHdl d'oud 2Ui2l2dl 
2ddH 2l2«U gRl 3121 dHdiadl dlfrjlld d«vd HHd dlkld Wkl 21? 22dlHi HUdd 9. 

* d HlH2ldl2 2ll. -S. rddlRld Hua^ ^mdd 2l?ld UPdadR 'y.diSl 

31. 2dldl3 dUddl dldIdlHHl€. 
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Kifftll 1=0 CilH-rfl. 0. dHl ferlR V^o 

ill. Hl'u®. 0. HHi oia q,=loil2lHl l,>3^,ooo 3^ g ;j.l,;^ :,i^^l ciOi^ioL 

ivo 0. Mi?Cl 1 'i%dl=ii^' rtmii 

■y-iridi 0. mi d-di iC^ijUHi rid mi^ mfedl -d^. 

al5;a - Hd^H*-2" mdldl anail-d^^ i;?dl=AlHi Qfift 

%'lH?il5r ?.«il (5l<Hi, m 0. Hd S/a^l Md da4 dS-S. midlldi =>lll 0. m-r^'lld d4 dtlTl 

ddl. l^dldl =>'U5illdldl did 3^21% iidovH-rE did dlc-/llHi. mil ^ a. 

UlA dl<T/ Idrji-^l, m«lli, Iddddd mid dHdl mi^l xi^di Til mu <ld fldldl 0. 
mil ms/dl ^’;]ldrdm4=l<0, ddlTHi- =4lsi\r^^ =A 2 Hdl dHl 1 % 

fim^idl, 0. <r/dy.?.‘'j,5 aSi iis'/idl Hiai miwi &ftm’ ddid h«ii 0,011 r>{i augsid 

ddl i mil ^I'J'/dl ddifd^ l4l3, diddimi Suiil ddl.. 

miHail?. 3-y,rd!=lUd aiRdd |w &l5<^idddl dltdi l«rl3Hl mu %ITMI 
11=1 Id H12 miHiHi ra-4l ili^/^Ed 4d mu msvdPA iR iv-i as -rji. mu mw- 
32dl d.114211 ll. sAh. dl,. idldll «dl. ddl ddi HdH 5ll§22= ll. -Sllddl ff/llr^l- 
iSd «Ut5 ddi. mu ill^/dl?A IPl Ifc-ki. ISUHSI =11 C-UH lldl muisl €'-0. dll 
dyailHi feRi Hilldl =ddl gill irf »13 2?d. ddirdid.HlT*' lllldl llldRAldl d.U2ll 
Hl2dl Umdld Mid 1=1 H«fm dfe mid =-yrdrdl<d illRddHi Ud <H2C-Udi ddd %5^- 
dl^ 22 rimillHi miic^. dH 0di, mu JilS'/dldl (r/sfllld mR Sind d (HI. 1^ 
ml ■>-]ll “-Idi mu %5'Mldl M=ll 5^1101 ill, ^is-Ml ddllll^ ridlllWi mui^ a;j. 1|: 
mu WL sdlMll td^k d^l d€, rli m£[ dMll dl2 oilldl ridllUHl mil=0. 0. 

liltllHl minfed 2 l€d dkCdml Mimroii ilT 113 2 ^ 0 . mid, 
Ollfldd mid milllk/d yirdlC llSldl dll flldl^lHi 2 lH 2 Hdl miHCd 211 0 , <f/Hi 

11^211 md d5^ 21 rll? ifld d di maildl Iddl 2Hl mill muiUS llMllHl 
mu<Ml ddl. ^ S, 22112 ClldlllHl mull Hdll Idlll 0 dl Mil 22ld, mUll Hill d 

Idllld 2ll|l21iy2lldiml2rid Ulrdl d ll21ld 2ll|. uRpUHl dl'Hl 0. 

mu M'll Hl^ia dl§ 5 -/ Gr 2 a«Q, 211 mid ddH Tl^l d*?/! HmI 1 ^ 0 . 
2111^ 2 dll [ilUdidl mu -yirdl UIJll sV ilddl =11=111 0 . <Hlld dlilldl milll=l Hll- 
11 mid si* d 115/1 dl 2 l?ldl d 22 dl dHd 21 ldl 1 ° mi 1 l 2 ■Ulff /22 dttl 111 0 . 
^sVllddi <Hlld=ll dll lis/2l2dl miliRkd. miHll IdLlllHi mUMl 0, s/^ Itillil 
lllCdi ^-^IdldmillM m. 'Ill 0. Mlld=ll llSlHl mu 2 lHiil 2 HlsVia mu|,dldl 
imil did muo 2lHj42l l^llSfdl^oJll ill 1 §U 0 . lid s/sl oya mufe illdl ddl 

dllRi ^rHimllliyU flldlllHl 211215/ ll? d^1 0 ddl Tlldlldl l4lUdl lj*i0ldl 
rli flilH Hill 11? 2ll 21lli muoil 0. 5/rt r21ll ll^ldl l=li^02 lllRAldl llldl^i^ldl 

H22dl mu 2k2Hd 1=1 HM m\ll ^Ulrdl 211H ridllllli muoii ©. 
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ViaiHH -jlHite 

n: 4?ir|is 'vifeni 

Vlifeid s;RI Hl4=a«l %llH4i: t4J|H4 S-M.- 

dioi i^q,l4l G^SLdl d«ll 4li4l&dH %iaifed diaiRs «r/q.l(H,&l^^lHi dHOL ^4 il'U 
H124 5)-ll ^lnii'dl ?ilir 'yfeHl S, ?»-Ld rq,ii:H 5^4 ’Hfedl 9 5, ^ il'<5 

vWHI, ■ycifTWi i CHlpTli •y.airdHt dlrSlfei dl =1^1 ^4 

d HIHI sdilH. dH 4.4. fera 4il4l feiy, =14^11, ?>14 %ldSR dm 5i6*l 
^:a %ii4 4c>-lH H?ih y, m4 M =H^ad hh s=4r ai4s4 uisQ. «■/ '4 =t/ 
dm M«idi4 mdi4 ^^ 5 -/ ms.i i^m4 ». d %y,aH4i Pisi^im md 
^-*ll,4 <ihI mi hiM d§i4 m^ddi mminl Hit si 5. dAsd ■!jI< 44 =i^i?.i4 jwi 
y^S,ld4 d Hid AhR i^q.1 4^1% ar 4dl §». hS-H?. dl d y,^2.l*l ^14 44 4d mii*i 

<44 a 5 w4 md mcisi s.dld m=i %iy,a«i4 y.Rl wii, a^i m4 4i4 um il S. 

dloiRa -nardl ^Rl fedRdl 11*414 Hm ddl ?:q,imm4 HWM.^m<444 
=lS T/4 5l^£lH.Hi ?l&d4 m3|d 5=4 4 mi m<r/4l^ MH 5ld S. ilMltll ^SHl- 
41 4 4^ Plil^ gRl aM y,^.lHHl f^Rd-rddl Swi y)di 4idl =4111 dH «/ 4i- 

4m H12 H14 dm fedR HR oil2H4 dllH4l 4HHIH 4 52«1'4 fedR "yHl^ Hd44 
2441 i^HlHi miH S. 2 l^S.lH 4 » >14 •y.':irTl4l 4 4^1 S. dRlKilHL 2 M 

2iQtd4i4i feiH md m4 Ri^dH'^a dPiRli diiH 4 mi m^Mi^ hP.ijih 5i^ m554. 
miHi Sna iiH hr fofiid sprM miuai I^lhI 4fe, u^i ^[hhihI hri 

WlHl £«llHi MR ?9. H14H21RJ., HHls/m^l dHW q,rkl4 44 :434m2H 

Hivaloi: Thh S=i 4 dikn Hinm ii4i?l 4 mi %t/ 4141 mm a. HRd 212212 21 ? 22 m 
mama 4i«'224i m[H2i44i4 2 i^midHi HH 1214 I 21 H 4 dic4H miHi hie s'/ mi 2i4 
21 ? 22Cd a 

E: 4l3lF22l4l r<s4ll 

mi 214&H 21 '^ rq.dlPl4l J HldWl 2 ms/4l4l 44 3ldl, m^l 4iair22l4l SlH 
S. Sh H4 dH 4 4Pir22l HRI Hdl HIH 4 <1/321 29 m4 4dl4 VIFtI ^II^h 
m 2(4211 s/<2lHEl44l SSlHdl HIH dl s/ mi ms/4l 2 l^H 4^ 212 . 412 2 l(i 2 R m4 
2 'mm 4 mi His/dwi m% S. 

4l4l 414 (H2dR4 (S/^Rdldl HR 212212 d2^ %l4 m%l=]rTl4 4dl4l <s/ 

■Vidmi d2^ q,iHm4 [e 2 iihI m^’ h^ 24 2121 H 4h s/ljih & mm 34 <5/ 41^ mn^ 
21H 24 mmi4i mi m's/4141 2k22i4i 3im ^iS4 dfe. 4i4i mnm ^iHi 

H^l m2l4 <5/ oil:ici 5^1-m.IH B m4 d4 HR d4ls/ md2 oi|5iqi 5i^4. 

mi m's/41, H1214 dH4i 2l4 H12 H14 m4 oa2H: H22loi: mHlH 4 (s/ Hl| 
21H 29. m 4 RIR 2 I 42 (Hl<s/ 2(1 m«l m4 2k2H 4s) HI<S^, dl dl'S/dl r4»>^ mH 
dHl 2lE(2 23 a d4 s/ <H4 42 H4 ,mH d m2S4. . 

2«lll42 =H=l2«lldH4 2fU4 Hl^ i/HlHEl^ HHI 3 iH d H^, SH2 'Sv^lH'H 4d 
mdi «ll<s/4 'S/pH B. H2'fJ 414 4 i 4 HlHdlHi s^HlEl 2 »-Hd5lEl mi %<s/4l3 
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i^dl (iW. dl, 3^ ^ifd^ rH Pj'll %<r/d.|. m2 (IlfcWi Hdl 2S is. M W (&ld- 
215V&H •d^ardf-a mmCsvi misiM 5 / itmfo ^dd^-iirR mi %cr/m< 

mpicd HuLddl 

«: PtsRi «ww; 

d3i= 2iyaH foiy. dii^Mw ^ ^issi ?iS=l ®>q.«i dm q.Hdi <^m 
ys.^[m ^^3^1 dl, d HL4l2l2dl 3>W mmdi dl^-'d.l S. OlRdHl ^iSildl miSil Hill d 
Hill Hdl <3(1*1 » md «lS=l d2irddl tlHlIl mis/ Hill lAAd H'd Hddl 5. mMPdi ddl- 

(idi, Hm=, skGjiir H3iHii, mife mHdidi 1*-^ hhih ?iSli, miH^u ludi I«-$\ 

Hdl 2Sli S, ail mi dl<yMl Sl52dl THiinHi S'«'32 Hldldl &Hdl ^l^ll midl <r/a t/ ^ 
mcddHi i^a ?i3rl is S'/ dfe. 

mi miT/di dlddi ^^iHi uidim ^im mm dm Iki mUdl dim mHdiHi 
Smi^a eii2 y.tiii3 l^iid HdS. di«a dmi diHi'S'/ai^dii mn mims/diili 
M 2&il is. 

<1: ?iS2di milled dm dwRi yfdHidlidi Sudioidi 6li2y.(iii2 ilcaal miuli. 

2 : dPlRIld H«l<a Hdldlldl '<.^| 3 ill 5 umoi dll. 

3: ^fq-Hidli m-adl miw«a <3jpiii ridR idli dm svm mi€ ^ 

al ddi Shhpi mn. ml lAVdi idll. 

v: ?rm^d dm lill-H«i«ii I driidl mndini 2a wii H«a PidRdi 

dii md d ml ijidrdid vi Hm. 
h: ^iSddi foiHHl dRiHli Hididl mHi&'/s incstlmdi mol dm ma aiHm 

mol dwmid 22dl dll. 

<2: diddi miHiCvi feiadi 2i4m ddi mdoi mdoi •y.mHi'i msdd dH ddi 

mod mi3imd mod mm h3i dm mimirM^ [dm ddili. 

3 : dloiPJlHl 21 S 2 ma HHdl, ofldd md Ciioi^a d£l dll did Sdl dl^ddl 

Pismli. 

<r: diiditH 3js^idi feim dll, ddi diSddi iiUHl dioiRlidi moidmRHiaid Hdli 

ddi y,(i3R mid.5d. 

e; miiHdl •d2rd4 5ddlc]rTldl did da ddi m&d <3ldl<-H2 ddilll dRl- 

RIlHl fcfH 441 Oifel4 dddl dll. 

do: md md 2i3i«j mi^aCds wd ddi d4 dlfdHTii (stdi s-zli. 

mi Hd mdi, m^ad Piiim s;ri aSli4 i/ddi 42 4ali«iiHl4 midi dRi- 
fdlim |2md, d feaiHi ^£2 ■yd<-m 22m4 dlidtid^ a md mid|ii Id4 ^R^fd- 
(fK'a dRi^di rqiri2i4 ^d: 'mo]rd nil 212212 5H2id m2i4 3H2 22im4 2^ S. V 
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4i§4i<jtiy h3:ch 

( iHCi Hi >1. %a. tlM HR. h 1 Md ‘‘fe-£l”) : 

(hH+'T'/) ?l^S. RtH s-AiisiL yi, i;4 tiW. d ?1''>S. 

did aj'^ldidi %IH0J 11&-S. SS HH dl Ha did. ”d HHIt/ WJit 

%ad ■y.iRdl dHoiaiai Sid d-id d yHii|di arlddiai H^Hidi Hdcii Sid Si SaidHi- 
ff/Hl ^H, dlp-d, Hl'is. d'ld ■'-Pltd S. d«fl. dHl'^Ml, c'^rUfTl d+Hl'^'/ dl dHl ■d+Hl«V= 

y.d+Hl<r/ = di^+Hoild dH Ua Hl<ri& rHdd'J HtH d d'^adl "■lli>'dlHi =lS^ S. 
dHlff/dl. "iOrddSl did dldHl HHld^U THdlH, Hid -y^ird Hdi i?dl, ‘hIH 

Hill’ =Ah Hid S, dlS HldS.Hi ®=ld =ddld 4$ &, d HSH? dldl HHKW B. iSdlS 
(dgldl, dHlS'i'dl ^>‘1^1 dH+d-Uir/ ?Sh 4?l, HIW/ HHI dl^l, ^ «4 4ld dfe dl 

HlfdS ?.Ri^S ^J'lddl dSl=l2dl ?.fe?i’'l d^Hl Sldl d^H iS S. ddl dHl<r/ «l''>?.Hi, 

Hiai CdrUldl^, Hial ^Hdd^irTl Sj^iS HHldl 'iPrl l^dl ^Ldi Sid dH dlH d. 4l^S 
HHlffAll H'dl HlljtHl H^Hl Sid S d^f Sl;i ddl 4H4 dHl 41^ ^ItR, dl 41^ H^H, 

4ii5 (^fedial dl il'S 516, 41^ Sanl Si M ^iia^, 4i€ hi^ andSi Si 

41^ HR cifTldl, 4ll5 HldltJ Si 41^ iSHl, 41^ ^Slfid^ Si 41'0 4R4d, ?Sh Hd4 
rd?«; ^HHiddiai, aSddiai hw hhoi HHidiai Hia^i Sid is. hih, ^di^di dHiHHi 
HlRdfo Hd HIH HldHlddl ^Sdl ff/ is. d4 Hdl^/ <4$4 ^d HH=H^Hl Hdl Hd 
dl ShI 4 55 4ddlHt^’, 'HiaidlHl^' Hid WHl Hia|‘ ?S^ d€. Hldl HHl«vm?!lHi, «ir4d- 
=dr4d d^^Hdl S^H did Hid Hl^H HS-HlSl <idld S Sh ddH®, dSdl ^ddl 4^4 

4, <Hddl ^'4 4l55d 4 21 4®4l 42dl^ 4RIJ d 2S Hid HlHRd Hid aitd 'T/Hdld. 
!Hldl dHlWHi d®lOR a=Cl<Hd Hdldl H22 42 is Hl^l Sd qald ^iCld Hdlddl 

ddl. ly/ddl, sis oi'ddldHl^ fHIJlld 8» dr^ SVS CH^UdSl ddl. Sanl rd 2 >&lHld 

San huh is. ai^d huhh slfHdd alfd huh is. Hrdalsi nindialeid Hidwi sMddl 
Hrd^ttcd Hddldl HIHHIS HUH is. HU^ G4 Hd';] HHH H4«idldl SI HH<r/ GH2 <?■/ 
41^ H131 HHKr/ 2dlSSl SlSl Hd Hid Hid dHl HlS4R^ Hid THSld^ 

HldSdT=t Hid %»t4dl tdafe ^Sal 415$ Hl»l HHlir/ 4 2 21 i2dl^ Hldd ddl, 

H2'^, ^ S Hldl HH5l 5H2 2dmi (441 Si S HR^lSs ^S HuS42H, Ijiaird Hd HUdt'^'SV 
HlHd, SlSl H554.. 

\iM.W aidl HdSl is ? ^2 Hldl, airdnSldl, ^llHldl 4 Hiy^Sr fanRH^iSdi 
H-^i^ldl svdldl ? HHlff/ Ht'S Hid Hil^dl dl^l H&'ll HlHIsid h 4 HlS S. SH4 HIi4HHI«v', 
H&ilHHlffv', Hliakl HHls-/, Hfoidl .HHl«‘(', HHl«V, Hl2l2R HHl<^, SWUJI HHlu/, 
3Jsy2l4 HHl'!'/, ^rdlfs ^(-dlfs. Hlldl (HSI 4 L(>-£IHHcS 5H2 2dmi SlH is. ^Ssa 2SHi ‘hiS 
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ki <l«ll M< -d O'/ Sl^ ^5$^, HiiRHl Hl^i^, ?<' d mw 

S, ddl ''■did H ddl'^ S. r=tdR dl ^>LlHy.Hl<r/dl TdRltgl 5;'UH H^dl 
■>j.i5iirsiH=Ai on'’-adq.iHl S ei^d rq.rH'y,<;y.d -Hd Tfiir dial 

(Sv- sv' d5j aa. OifddT, aiHl«VHi &^dl 5'«' 5ld Hd %0,, ^d«V ’jdH dddl aidHlH^llHi 
itd=ll30.Hi HO, UlSld » dd'l ’ydCd M did dddl '-a-ld dcSR did d r^dR iddldiw d 

iOLd 5).ld U^ld aiil^dl Sid ». Hl2lS.R dl dWlldl dl dlO^dl aiHW, d d aiHdl H^- 
'■dldl sVdldl CHddl Sid 5 ^Id Hiai i^ld WdR d5>ll <H4Rdi HRi aiS^lHl k IdlHi 
d?ldl Sid yi rdR rdl$ ^k Tddd^ ail'dd dS », did ^Hdl ^'dRPll did i'-ddaldl 
■yoifd Rdl HR adlddl Sid a*. SlHdl 52dl^ Ud HldCdl 'H2l?<^l, 5/4 k HIH SRd, dM 
dlSi ^j.ilH ddl ^dSJdld TdiS-d i^Hl did hI® aiHldl ddlWl dlRll did Hdd 

GH? ly/ ddlddl Sid S. dllH t^diRS HHltr/dl dlldl dlH HHR/ rdR aSdld k WdR d 
(Il'di'Hid /»iir|<Hid), y.^'iCd, ditCrd did diuis. -4 hr y>*d dion Gna dHid4 
Sid. dllH d Sid did dHL, d HR dldidl SRRHl d Sid, dl d dlHl<r/ ^id dlHdU/ 
a. did diflHl ». dH irS^ dRd ». dllH (^/dl 5-/dl HHR/ Sid rdi rdt HHl<r/dl 

CddHl, HhI did ilM&Hl Sldl ff-/ %5dl. HHlff/dl fddHld ((■•i'dRI^d) dK M'-ISHldl 

n'iSCddlld did HlHdld HHl-s-/ «ll%l iSdld S. «ll%l ~ y(i-+dl%l died t<k HHlfiV cij| 

■y,5ird, aiiC-d did dii<-i?.<[i '% VIM eddidi diail - Hi'ddi dd eedi ^ HHdW 

rdrdHdlHi dledl, dldl diat R.4si€5Sdl ddill5 HHK/, dRjiH^srddl HH«, <Hlr|(Hld 
did Hd%Hd Hid dK VH GHd 5/ e4 «lS a. dK 5/ 5/ V^lCddl ei4, M&d4l 4s4 
d hT. «l5 d d\i-H dddl =d&ddlKl HHlff-/ Hid H<Hl (Hdldl T/Sd Uk. 

HIJl HHls/HlHlHl dlddl dioiKi Cdd d2dl fqdR ddl 4^dl. (d) dM 
Vdi, (d) iddija, (3) dial Mq^ 4 i^ (v) diRiod, (h) q.4q.el rU 

HHl«/?ll%l GM iSe'^Hd'ft «l?diid4 H€l?SlHi, M2ldl “Republic’dl Hiild 
HMH4l4d did dll^Odi s/HKlHl ‘sIM’ (l^/kC-IOlS), ‘<^42 %VH2„ ‘SlH i^IGh’, 
oil-HdH’ dfkH, ‘ml did hhh’, iic4 hiIh’, ‘ 2 ihmT, ‘Sd^ m<H’, ‘ne duiSde’, 
VR mfeiHirH CdgKidi dHw iCiHl h4hI fSeHi ‘HHHit^deid’ did hrr’ hi^ 

<^a S'/iX ifetd-r^^lHldl HHl®/ Gm dl^‘ d"*^ S. doHl h4hI HHl<?/Hl%ldl CddH dSd- 
dSm ^CddlHelHL and dm dH 2t. «Q, fdmH H^/^eie ^rmfe dmlid'i d 

fwd dlioiai HhIMI. diSt ^5/Hd Jj(dH(H2lHl dRldSd did, <r/m5ld SRR HHanl 

H^l dHdi ^-ferdldll dHdi -I^ardllHi dlRHl fS. HtiRHl oii4.®dl H| Th^ CddliHl !HW4 
«/d - HHiT/di Ged dmiHl di^l d^ nSdd eel a. dHdi ssHd-dl die 4e Hd dH| 
H^en m^'kiHl ^Hdld e=l §». 

HHi«/di die lid ‘^Cde’dl Hiil, difd, ‘^fde’ oiiH ‘i]{d2’ eiSe ‘jiCde’, di^^ei, 

^isdi, vid, Hg, diideei^ dlH 4.51 4il itr-dd MiHmdl ‘jjfdei’di PidR u|ii u|i 
d4 ©. wsl 1^4 Slllddlldl, eiHldl HHl«V%i<*i4 Hl^ uSdl (Anthropology) did 
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dd (Sociology) m%tHl c-tiHlfl ». dHls-Zdi Hljl Wd 

?^yy.R H?.Cildi W dHWHi SacdtS dHm >iakl%a4 tfe^A, fecdii dodUmdl. 

S.[ii4, HlRii S.fe4 4H ?»-ldir PlH £fe4. Sk £9. 42^115 dHl^dl 

^fdUld Q; 'dl'^dl d ?14. h’ 4.4 ^.Hd (4^ 4, S3sr«-iHl 4.4 dlH 

4^ q.^ 4, S/Hl 41, «H.ioi4i hHI w didi ^5 ?dd a>di qftdPi4 q5q.i2Hi 

ifedtS. iMld dfe. qofl. <11*1^2441, S?Hd 4 §h 4 q^'icioi H-il, 5>'IRIH, 
Hdd, 'H'Ki'd, 4l<-{dHl, dHdl HlOlSll SJ^ddl 'ddld 4=4 8», dHdl ^1=1, 5fiy4 ?»-l^4 
sy3di4i4 24iiHidiJ5. qkdV 'sv'dl q.2irdHi, qwl dauqi hh mi 

y.'l.L H12 4<qi y.Hl5/ Ul^l 4^4 ?141H 4 WHl 4<-dl4l Md ^^41 <d&ld4^ 

mdd 42, Sid ^ ^J'ld I4H«1 41H 4^ (dl^ldlHi 2>-llH dd 2l-r*ll2ll«liil 

4 tllsO. <r/0«ti4 kd y 2<-ld d %dl rdPl MA fSH2 <f/ 2dl%dl 

dHl^ oil^ld. (ilddl Mdl ^^ddl ^Iddl 4«Lq.l|l HdSll Hl^l H^4 dHls-Ml ir/ Sw. 5. 

4qi H|l dHW «14 4 WHi 2lg'$Hdl <Hiqdl 5-J«l0-]d Sl»l. 

2>-ld0l 2>-m 2l^dl H^l, |Mdl Cld 2>-mi 4® 2ld (S.Rdl4, U4d- 

Hl«ll4, d44l4 4 q.S‘dl3D.4) 2lHm CHdl OIHI a Ul^l &lHl ?fl<a3l MdOl =*ll4d «ir4d 
qwldl (d^ddU ?>'ld 2l=«lll5 <Hl=l 5H2 HIH12 2i4 S. WM.1 ^>ii rH<dd2tl2 d 

8i€ 214 rdl 44 2lk 42ld, >t3, 204 Ufil *114 dll2 ^4 2llG-d 5»ld 

q4 Cd^ oiy.4 2»'ld 2lir«-d 2811U. Sq.2 dl d'liull HIHI “dfdk PldR 42qidl 9. 
?»ii jCdHiHl Miui^ 4 'i 5 44sii<r/ d4. 44 d4; 44 aifd d4; 44 aiiH d4; 

44 21 S 2 ddl; 44 'Hid 4 21^ ddl. WWld ^••U'Hl^ld CH.4d 21241 2ld fiv”, H Hai, 
d (ild, 4. H 4ld iScdlfs i 5C-5;4 S 2^ld y.2Hl 2l.d 5V Hd, i^fes 2>Ld 

5^aHi a. ^fliull 212'm 44^^ ?9l4 Hia «■/ niUl^d q^l^dl^d ^Ild S, dld- 
dld 42=11^ Hd ailH S 2>'ld s?' 44511 ^H, 2l3l'2.S 'Hl'^d d 4^ 244, d d^ll dl5d 
qiHls/ 2l’i(iWi Hyiq.q.1 l5=2‘4.4 44. mi ^(ddlHl '^rd4 Plk'>sdl ddl dl2ir4d 

2fld yRfi2ir4d ©. 

■!;12ll^l sVHldldi dlMldl '^Cddidl evz d 2ldH Mldl^ 

Pir2l^dl, 2^ll1l^a dldr2l4 2ir4d 2'dH4. <12.2141 dl 2U4 H2l 2^lld| 

Sflfoddl aiHMlcddl SUdl^ldl ddl sy^4 44. q.l22l4l 'd^HMl4l U§2dl 4lSdi 
ddl; dliH|. dl ^.^^4 4l[sd 44. ^.2^4.4141 t/^HI |2 42 S, HIJl HlH^l 44 2«lld 2^14 
44. 'y.l^a4ld sv Hd d HIH S; dllil|l dllUl^’ Hiqi^ Hd'2l4 44. ■Vlll^4l dHdl 
d’di 21H2 Hlddi d4 2dd dHd s/dil ^2i ^^il t 29. dllH|. dldjld Hldl4 
44, mHl4 44 2^ld <hi|.ic{14 44. . 4«d. <11^44 2i'H<5 <hwi ddl 2»id 2»-iih|i 
qiddld 4^4 44. ^ 4 di.-H •mi^4i «vh s^ihI 2S b. hi^4 

dHdlHl H^ird 42qidl 4l€ ^<11^2 4 *2it%aH’ dC dHdlHl 4k Plks yARdl. |2M 
d«il. H^*>H “dfddl ff/ dll |(dHlHl 44 &i(«32ll4 rqr2l'>6 2lHl5v' 9. ||5ll 2r8lMi; 
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6iciml, Hdlttldl %8ll4, ^UHI 6Wlc*ii, 5;i»l Hiq.1, ulqi, %!. 

uS^Al^fl. "y^lOt HiE y. H'^’^’-l ®d[d5<l ddl 'idldSdl 

fd-HHl ^'■Id ilda^^ll -M.^! (q&W W cHl«n ddl. (til, :iS- 

5l!3l4 MlddHi Hl»c-0,5^ll, ilMl, HHHI'>4%, id^l^Al, qidl, l/HSllil^^ll, q,i?.=i?Jli 

?SrHllE 5li6q,|0l 52 £S.) 5>iw|l dlH Hdl?^ 'c9l?A, ?>'ld ElS ^131 ddM ^5^.?^\ 

?>-llUi|l dlSlS.14 ?>-ld ?rd.rl-d •H^L ?>'ll'M.^lldi El'll H»'l4 Sr^K »tl=ldl S'. 111111- 

liHlIsiUi >11^ rH dsil. 

3?l& <S'/0ii!.5;i^ (Hl»Si (T/Oiiis^l s/cil Hia 5»-llUi3l uSdi disidl tidl, oui ^Hidl (idi; 
dUl, §[?, dldl dHdl tidl Vld i24 i2Cil Htlld dll dUd =-^lS Wl€ 4?/ 

'dd^R ddWdl adl. ?/ RrlEm dSldUdl q.**! H qH ddt, d ^rlEEll (iq 5>-ld 
fHCdEiHl qmel^’ 3>id 14.311^4 hs.?. 4 iii&c-O. %iiiq S. 5^l44 5id di 44 

«v rs.q2i wacdi |4i aiJidHi 4Eiid*i4 qSt44 s^4. uS4 qt-14 q^^ dUd enoidi. 
4EMd a>-ii'di dM, daldddl do -30 r?,qdi 4 d4 q|j, %iHd dioidi. did did 4cdi4Hi 
di diMid Ki|ddiddi fqd'didHi, 4di’4ddl ?>-Udi| 3iH rdl d5t44. »14. dun diidij,i 
ff/d di3-ii44 44 dii5'/4 rqfdi'^adi aid S^hhi S. 

dlldl d^4 HldlHldl 4ddl t4di: HldlHldl, d^ddHlSS) 4ddl (idl! 44c.H dddld 4 
did dCdiqdl t4dl. SJqqid dlE 6]2 4ddl tidl. Hiqi^ '>>.|| 4 HSdd 4dl fdiqid dSl^ 4dl 
4‘ddl ddl did Mddldl ddil «/dl «dl. H4ldl did Sldl S.ll3lldl Hddl dlddl (Idl. 
dlldl^' aiqdaidsl dMdl iSdl, 4ld^l 4 d dlHd dlld^Q, 4q1. dlHa dliql d 
iSdl 4 W l^ddi ddldlHi qddl H^»dl dlldiou 5/qi <r/ g. dlldi| <H(4ldq2l4 m4d 

dSdl i4dl. d dlHd dlld^O. daicv dl&d rq4ldl dl4 d tJdl: dlldldiHi 4ll^ dHa (4dl. 
dlld^l Htlld (Hdddlld d ddi; dlld^O. dldl 'dddlddl did qid4ddl dl'ddl d tldl 
dSdidi %iHdHi diRiod4 sjqqi^ diid|i “nisidi d adi. Eidwl fdtid dw Eidy rd4'- 

s.d 42qi4 dPd s.qi4i sv'i4 d (44. dudifi y,iiHl tidi. dudi^Q. uiEi ^%d4i 

d t4di. (iq dlld| dld^dl HIM 4?l 59 : 40iqmi d--Hl li4. =>lldl3il ^'Rffd E&q, dR, 
quiddl %i3iqM. u%d4Ldl, ddEi4, HdM,5eil3i4,^firddi44, rqaid4, (iqdiioid 
di^ (q4i% di4 ». 44d dld4 diH %i54%i iiT/d qtHqEldl, duqij dudiou 21^4 q4- 
di 1^4. q4 qi^ ^i^ dw H»-i hhI did ^^^Cd wR|rd4iHl di^ Sill yna dimi 44 
B, ff/sQ. «Up-d4 dlinl “dfddl d^lfd «l^ ?14, dW ^idfrl ^ddl'l. OT 

I di3i ql4d dqT. 4rd diid S. q4 fqsiidHl di^4 2iH5v'i-|'i44 dUdM dw 

?; dic»'qid4 qil cdlH HllSd dliqeil HWl ^4 dl, dUH|i 1144 ^iqi 44. dl4 

I fodld qi5^4 rq4id, fofed qi^4 4^4 5liS4. 4 R(4Wdi ddi 44. di4di fqai- 

k 441 Ed Edi'dq qii^iqi "dd d. did HiiRdi rqai44i ditU 3>iiq yi. t^q dud^ 4 h 

^ „ dH<J/dl SIHI 44 4 (SVS.1 (iVSl %2l4dl Hl^Ell, ^Id d fai, Sid, ^ddHldSW, dR4 5lH, 

fk^dl SlH, 4«S Sw 4 Old d H»-tdl Sid dmi ‘Ei lJ«-lld»Rl’ ‘j^Eldld'^l’ 
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•Jl’Hlfes 

‘HWIAIv^I.’, ‘«{l$l&’ '^UTO'M.^IHI SlH dHHl 2^1 3>-W ^dR.=ll^ siii fesn svfd 

gw, H2iq.dl 5w, dl Hl=l d tdHl sv (Udldl &ll«l5l a. ?i^Hdl 'dHldl 
Inw i^fe 5^ml sh wi^inl y.Rl d22ii giqi adi, d^^ii m. saweadl 
dq-q ■y.sirdqiaii Md ^H^itrdqiqi hhI «ii a, dH^n^di dHi s^ii hI® 

fqfoHdl. /^dldl Wiqdl a. Ha^ll (Tooth for Tooth and Nail for Nail) s^leQ, <Hiqdl 
ddl. (Love thy brother neighbour as thou lovest thyself.) ??l4l WWdl 
»!rloa d ddl. 

?^5>-lldHi Hlqt€ »^ldi «-dldl (SVdlHl 5^lCi0l :!^isioi ^.gril Md Hdl 

ual q^ won eidl ?)-ld ^gftl Hd q^-ldl. % WWlHl qiddld 

i^d, qy^a q^^liqld ailHl wnld 2&II. SV VlU ^rdiqld s'/ s/oqi?^ o&u dHdl 
qo'dl md UNiji ^isv-diC q4l. Wdi ^didi^a 5fiw auni q%ql. dHdl ww.i 24. 

s/qR q^ q^ra rq2d2l Md « « =^4 IditS wr vw oiiiii 

tlgynl H2M WlHiqiHl*a HSddd HtS. 5>'llH 5ll«aHldl U^a HlC-llsill ?j.ld uti 
?fRHi<q iwq^adi yiHR ^qw sAy Hl'Hd HHs/qi dfe. ?a2d qti^j'RHRq c-iod qijd 
«iqi ^J'ld H.iei3l qis.dl ^llfd^ai ^>-ld ilHl ?^UH HHq svdl^s HlHld s/dH^-jaidl 
qidi qqi ?^id ^••idi qldi s^'hr c-iidi oiuidi hhi wr HHqw dq4 «iiqi4 
?li5Ml«a sili &awd HHs/dl «iqi ?>-ld M ^4 2l5-]dHl4 yild -$4 2l5i;iHl ^'•Id Hid- 
q4 hhis/hIhI 2 iHisvHl wl h^ hhh ^4 2 & 11 , nal, 2 ar*-dd 

HR H'lRd22l(^5 fqdR Hls/dldl quioi q^R, Sj-llHiaid ^M^llP-ddl 2gqi HR 5>-ll 
5/HldlHl Hic-iqi^ d«a S/. sJ 5/21^ 5/2^ 6V2^ q^ 2lHs/a2 d2l, rd2rWHldl 2^^, 
dlCdHld 2S2I 5j-ld hI'W 21^) U2 WR i2qiHi •>-]2dl 2iHH 2lH2l, d d 2l^dl 2lHl«V, 
q^ d q^ cdqqrR ?<-ld G^Hd2 H'W •?lH2y2 «l2i. WH 42 s/%dHLHl dqld dql Hla) 
S/Hld yiORiql 2RIH a. dH, 21HISV' - 2lHls/da 4,2 s/qidHidl 4.35 s/Htfd HOrI a2lH 
a; qi5i s/hI Hid2iHl 2U2, 2qiHCHdi, 42dq2iqt^‘ ?j-id ?^l2lrq (H2iq^Siq wi 2 ihis/ 
HHls/dl 2iwq S/ 2ddl ddl. sv HHls/ 2lHs/qi5ll, ^^2114 2>-ld =qqdlR2 d 

glH d 21HIS/ s/ d 2SqW. ‘aiHOdl’ dlHdl dH2 ‘2lHls/«ll2!l’ 42d (Theory of 
Human Living Living together ) 4h 2^ a, ‘4*2 ^j-ll^q^’ Hldq 42211 5»'ld Hldq 
2qrlqdldl d Hls/dl a 4 h 2^ a. ‘Sd2l W<2l’ 2S a 2, 21HIS/ fqdl “ir2d 21^*-^ 
a, s/HR wr2d tqdi 21HIS/ 2»-i2i2q a. 2»-ti 211^ a. <^qr2d 424 sy q^qd-q 

ftd, 214^ q=i2, 2>i4i«-q fqqR (qtdHH r2iqw, ^^rhi-h h 4 qiddld feqiH 21H 

22 dl 2>-ld2 cqryfi4i ?^ld2ad 21H 2^ 42dl 21H 211H 41‘Wdl 2lHd iCt 

H«l HIH dfe. «H.2, 2lt5 SxR r22llHi Wq 22 ?dd hIw d2^ SV HW g.fe,^l ^ai d2^ 22 
dl 2l2qi«l 2‘55 5V 25^1 d«a. Hcddl 2l[2d h 4 d2lHl a. 4^ aH4 
dl 42 £|2Rl «IH ^J-ld 4^ 2Hldl Sw dl 2l2qi«i 2'^ 2Hl^ d4. 2HIH 42^ 211^' 
21H, 4‘Hdl ^J-mi 21H4 d2l^ ( cancel ;) d HIH 2 4221 422 221 2d2l4 dld2’J 

2iaiqi 2>-ld 2lll>d qsR^ ®)qd d: HIH d HR, 2diq| 2»'l^2 «^lHi 4Hl5, 
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il^lHl Wli %5iy. ^IWHl ?>'W ilH (ilsi 

dl d y.5-]ti*ll fyildl «»ica«a ^HRca MA r=l5?l. fesilS tl=di i &iHdl 
=*l'iaRdi Hld^O. JWl a ?/Hl, nrU ^d =»irsd Hid ?As4 s-K Hidldl 

htU^ ■y.i'^.i'-d an ddi Sh^ HciKdir iiiS Sw. dfe. wHi 

HR Hl^ Sld <HR ^ Hid, 5/21^ ^^ld HIH^ SlH d2i^ Hl^, 2H2d i2Hl Sid d24 

hi; Hl?‘ «l^2 ^2^ THdRll 21H^ SlH d2'^ dl'^. HI?' H2 Hd HRI HOu ?riH44i,;i 

HdlRHd 2lHHi Sid d2C-ll 21"^. Hid dd Hd HRlld 5V’2^ ^?.d HdlH^ Sid d2&[ Hdl^. 
(T/dl Hd^l^ Hd|llH^ Sid rdlHdl^' Hdp^. s/HllHSlldl^S dMH dlHHl Sid dHl4.l4 
(H'HIHI^ dl'*^. H^l «'dRHlH|.^llH svdl dl’-]<iHi dSdl Sl554 rdld HIH Sl^ Hd^ d4 

dl=IdllHlTd d&HHl HIH^' Hl«l2 rdld Hij; oilddl Sidil ff/odldS 'S/ dHld; ailHdl 

H»-l2lH‘l«0. CdldHdl 2 dl4 iSIdHdlddl dlsVdl did, H^ll SH^ll 2^4, Hoa ?»iy 4 HHl«y 
ddHl h HldlHl i H%lHlHi H«0., oilHHl hIHI HRI dddl4l4 HHddl 2€4. JHldl Hl|a4 
2 d«ll=lM Hll|adl cdHddl 23.4. HIHH'i 43 d did d H12 dHl4l dlHl,4. 

edBd 424 HI h 4 nSd =dq.dd.i4i 23 di2 dIS. H Mi hHI »nSd ^44, 42 Hdi«? 
Hnsv-dl. 21H d,^ d Sid dl dddl HdlH did, Hll^Q, =1^ Sid, Hl=lHld d2Sl d Sid; 
4^ sv HH<a' Hd. H 12 6V =dr2dd ^Hdd4 dSdl H12 dlHl<V H^4 «/. %IHI«/ 
d Sid dl Hr2d, CHRd Wdl 2R^ VR H^HH14 i 4 Hl?2 dH^, H12 sv* HHI dl4- 
dllHRd 21HI H12 0llHdlHl% dlSd HHm ^rdlB, ddldl S. «ir2dd1. Hdld S'/?d 
SHd Hi W Hd dlHl'w4 Hdld (V^d «ir2d Hd hI S. 5/H WH cdr2d4l 3 h 4 HHlsV- 
Hl dS Hd •y.=‘ird4 dl5v'dl4l d^i dH dH diHlJ/dl 2«ll ®4 W S. HBd4l HoQ 
dtS dlHKsV dd d(S dl HPIH Hdld*?/ dlS. dlHlsV dHl Hf^, 'yHrd4 dl5/dl4l «SldHi 
d dl «/ HRl«l h 4 dl2. dlHl<r/ ddldl H^l Hl2d4l SHd Hy2 4|dll HIH 9. ff/dl 2 
dd H^2 SlHlff/H4 d2H <Hd4 Hi. ddl4 4<Hrdl Hldld dfe. ddl4 4®n SHd HIH- 
•^4 M HHlild dfe. HH ai 8i2ld dfe. H2H2^ 21H did dfe, 2RI^ 2 dd 
HHlsv-dl Hd2 Hddl =dr2d4ld - 4dld 42Cdld c/ dfe - ^H^ HlHd 

HdHl j a % S.d2 =dr2d dlHliy/dl ^H dlnfrl Hd H^lfd H12 adrd 2d dl <riC?d dHl 
d^ Hd HdCd dS4 is. 5/ cdr2d ?2d 4dldl s-/ SHIH? HldHddHl H12 dlHlffv'Hl 
HH is d dHl 2'a SH'HH ». Hd dlHl®/d C^4 HdlH is. «■ dlHls-ZHi 2d2 Hr2d 
4dldl dHiai Oi4 HHl5/dl 4d^ dllHd Hd is d dlldl dlHl®-/ dl5 dl2. dlHl- 
SVHI rddilHl44l Hd UdlHHRldi HH^dl^ 2'!5 21H d4. dlldl dlHlW H«-dlH 3=tt 

H*'! Hd 34 hih 4 ddid4 SiHi %54. 

H?' 5ldi dlHl®/ 4 42 H^2 dll3 diMlHi dtld dSdi H^Hldl ^H, dldldd, 
aiBd did 4HV°ird H12 42 Pdfed HHlsv'dddl 5'/0dl4 ( Sh 2 club ) H^2 diy2 
HHd h 4 ddl 23, ^HdlnCrldl dllHdl Hdl4 dl H«l4, dlH4 dSHl4 dl^/dl a HI 
dlsydlHl dlHl5v4 3 hI ddl 4^4. HHl H3 4 ^da^ dlHl<r/^ yi'H 4^1 ^^?l. d4 
dlHl5/d 4ir?dl^ H2ld (dlHl«' Ud) ^l€4, 4ldd3 H2'23, 2ld2dHd diSdlHl^a H^4. 


Ill 


-Anifes 

3^11 HMHHl CilW^l Sa SVHI 3^14 y.R[ <14=114 5lio=ll=l Sw. 

3?is H-1 4.4 »IW.I|. H12 y.Hlsv' s/H dH y.Hl«v'dl 4141 il.44?l ^1-54. sv'h4 

^iHisvcii 411^414 Sh^ 4iiHr yid yi. 4ii y.HK^/di ^14 Iwwi 

[H4R UHl Mil d,lH=ll ?iH0Y4 4llH, =»llVHl4 %«? 4K Joiq.l^3li 

=M.Ord H12 H-dM, Pldd 4ld 5)>i»Hiy,4 ^441 H. MHlf/di (»lL«lil dfe 4^1 cdioi- 

q&mi 4114S.41 414 W. 3441 4Uea^ 514 4 35 4^1 3 ^41, =1144 I 3141W 

ieHll5l4l 4R4 ■H'irTi tll4 4. Hid 414 iHloiSW <H|IW. Hldl^ U3 ^=4r34d 414 
r43lHH 31M. 

(41441 dHSi ir/4l$ 4U4|ii yq.l?.l3 9 4L4 444(30. 3>K r=l?ll4Hi 4|u (t/ 
49ld 9 <41$ 41141 ^4 35SEH 4U 3l*‘glH 3lHl<rMl. %<Jv'4l 4.4 il3,4l ?i^35. d4l 

4(8.1 4'l4l 44 S 4»H 31HW41 (idlfd 5r<s 3lS 4fe, 43 315>H'*-1 sA 31=!- 

3llHl«H ^€31. 4(14 Hid 3ir^4 i«l4^4l 4(4 414 3i3?t^4l $l<r/4l ^1^31. 4(1=0 
(llir/4l3Al l3lHi tllCi (i4ld 441 3 Ah 48fl. 43‘fJ (^sv HdHdid3Hi ^3Rldd( 414=1(41 =lHd 
ff/A ^ Hid 43«V 4(4 5-/^3 4.531. 4(51 ^<i/3ldHi 4(4 3lHl(W M4fe44l 

4{ir^3i 3l5d3l4dHi 9, ^41 4*3(4 mIhCh •sS'-tHrdHd 316, sAd 4l(®44 dHlCddl 9, d 
34143.4 4ld 9. dH^l 34.31 344 dlHlfv' d«-^\ 3?l(Hi 9. d sAd HtiTR 3^<4 

VltddT. r43ll4 9. 

5 Hl^ 9 d tiled 4((41 3l2lH dSHlf 3lHl<i»' 341441 4(4 dldldl Midi h 4, %dl 
3irdd =44, Midi r4=Ul4ld 4(4 Midi Midi dd3l$l^ Cdddd d34l 4(14130. 3l3dl$ <r/oi svdl 
H4l4d ‘3ll3dH’ HllA 4(4 9, dlAdHHl 9 4(4 3451 34.21 (=ld3ll4 9 sJ4 34.(4 

38l5i 3l([i-d 414 4(4 MwO dlCddsAwi |«'!4 4 414 4(4, Mdl=ll.a, d(4=U^, Md 
SolaiHl ?3l 3lRjfed did, d®4l?AlHi (^Md HOlliHl 1^414, MPlca =lR. tdicd4 ■^l=4l4d 
3(l3dHHi, Hldl 30.3dH S43 H4l4d4l 310^1 =^dl=ll HUM 9. d 3i445V Hid %04 4€ 
dH HI?’ H14^ 9, d enHdl dllP-d Hid Md34ld 9. [5s.4l Hldl MRl ti«V HIJl 
3llH4lHi <431 9. (<431(431 <3 0 ?fl, v 3 o 2dl) 4(5 4U4^l 3(144 3Ad 3lHl®/4l 4l4lHl 

4l4l ‘^Pdd’ d3ld 34ldl3l3A dl 4(1 MHlsv* 3 lH<r/ G43 341^41 5l4l4l 4(4 3llf*-d«il 35dl 
5l=l(€, dHi, HldldAldl dMl^ldl S d43l4l d r=lflil4ld4l dlt5 H4ld M^dA dfe. 4(1 
Hd =4 4l4.id r=l4l3=ll 0 ?^ 9. Hldl 3a3dH4l 4 ial 3Ad Hldl hI®> Hldldl (iddllS 3141 
3^4=0 2 l<4( him 9 d4l 30.^1 418! 414 9. =1(41 dH H^l 4(8! 414 9 d, 3Ad Hldl <HlS>ii 
DdSil? 9, 3UMI <HU 9 d4 (HH (sVdll^Rl (4‘id3 HHld d$9 4i4 dHd3=llHi A d Hldldl 
4(431 4icd3l [=i^«; 414! ( 3414 !) 35<41 9. 4ll4l 3(145141 M (TiMIh r=l4, 4(13(34 PlA, d(»l=ll3Q. 
(H4 § =ll(i4=4=ltll3 [44 dll^ dd3l3 414 d <id3l3 Hldl 3ll3dH SH3 dfe Hdl=ll 3ldl4 dfe, 
dl3^ 5 «< 4113131 3J40 (i:i § 44 A 4 I Hl3 ddld <441441 HIM ^4,01134 *41441 4lA 
3U44l S.P'd^A H41414(S»' 4fe dl3f d, ^4141 <441441 dAd HII3131 4(5 H3’^ 4llMl 
Hldldl 314(5/ 3J40113 53 9 . 3l»-]5l4l ^Al IsiA Hid Md34ld 9 Hid, H4l4d4l 319^1 
dfd Hl^ Hldl 3fl.3dH4l 4 <^dl4l ^H d^ 9 d, ‘H4 3Ad4 H3ilA43’ Hid «/ 
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WWl S.re^A.fJv', ?cUHl PUHHI s/H %<W WlSi' =!]2l<lCi|. 5iojii_ 

♦ilsv Hfel iini %'U OIIH, y.H*l y.O%H ?ili <r/ 

%lli; (In Unison) fdfeld y.HM. HIE ^]2l ill. EElHlM 4 h4. m 

dl EEl M Eld HE EiHffv'3 Si. SEIHRK ElHs-/ MliilsA. dl d d EIH^ 

dH Hd^ ddl. EIW Soi4, ?>-lf(U30, rnSSlEdl, EWlHddl, <^<11, 

E^lltaEldl, Hid iinSSH^Udl, Ej'W ?>'ldlElit4 ?/ dEUlC-R H6Cil 6|[Vl?^l,l S EcW ^ 
HIE (HIH HIeRi 5rH*-d HIM. js d, HlUl^l ftllMl, Hrk Hd ThHIEHI ’yHir^dl Ei'ld 
%iHH El'^tl, Hldl, PiHIeI, aid ElUlEd EEI, |^E EEI EsM. EEl^Eld ESI 

oiHdl d€ d EIH5/4 B. HlHIJld Twid SrVd HIM, s^llHiaUHl 'HlVJ[rTl 

s^id ?^UUI3ld HIH^ ?Hld HIM dl eIiEHH HIM®/ df^. E?E Hll^lEld %dldl Mldldl 
■yrS, E>'ld. HHKr/ Hf^dl Ell^ (Hid HIM dl H'Ml fdElEEiai MH dHiS S'/H^l 

H-^ Ell S. 

?»IIH 5|2l^Cdl XLH ElO-ll SlM d ESI ESSMldl dlr^lfe fdl^tM E^ld d d 
[d^lM ^ Hll^Elldl ESill SlM dHd E&-jCd 4:iSl hI ^<•11 HHdl El(»^l HHlsVWdHi 
Ej'ld rMi «sy dHdl ^H i mM rdl=l%d*, 3i-ld hIs) CdHlM|ldl ^l^Hl El"^ Ell ?)-ll ^Ie5hi 
EIHR EIHM dl^EirMEl^ S, SSiSEdl ^j-iCHEIEI dHlEl. hIH ElH<?/3 5 E, ^llHildl sV 

4«y U131 «/ai5ydl cdoicHOl H^l'^MMEHldl ElHl<r»' E9 (Hy=%H HMl E^S ^^l E^t TmiHIOIEI: 
H.161I31, hPHM, ^EM E-W E|^) ddl eAe ^ Wl^ =i|SlMHl E-ll HHlMddl El<>Ml dHdl 
'MlMHl HlHd PlAMlEl S eIEH ^Hdl Cdl^lM EHMl OLlHdl El(S Htsi ^MpEdd Hl<M SlSl 

HlElE-ild H£H (Eld ^llHilEllHi EHH EHH HHldi'mdl ds-ZE Hl£|H Hi B. sPlg 
eIE ElHlffZHHd E.IHIEI OUHHI H^l ES. ddlslEll rMl ?A,E oud hAmI, HffZ EIhI 

W^d hS^H Shew B. ■'•IHlMddl HOMI HPI s/^E HiM rMi HEQ dHdi Hd=Ml EW EE 
B. ElEElEdl E.irHEl^?^ll S/Ml E s-ZHlElE, |it/EIE, HlHCddElE E EHEEE dli E-llcO. 

sy&lldlEill d B. ailH HHlMd SHE diejEl HHlMd E-ld dl^JEl HHlMd SHE ®)Sdl 
HHlMd SlM B. ®£dl EdEEE HIJl ^^llHl Hioi d B. E»-ll HHlMdl (dd Hisl eIeSHHI 
^|£iM Sim ts dH E-IPIH she H E^ B. ElHl«mHdHl E.114 Hl^ [heeh 

d3l€ ElE E-ld EE dl=l HM" E ?>-l^E %E5El^Ed ^ oilH HH ^^Id ddl (^foElldl 

Hid HIEe-sMEIIHI ElHdELE Hl^lEll HHlMddl EKHl dEll HEIE EE dl Hj[ sZ EIH Ell^ 
^d Hdl »HM. ^ HllH Hd dl dli^Eldl HIH &/idldl HOMl Hlgl Hl^MHEdl ElHoiER 
iSEl. E|HMldi dlHlHlHl EKHldl HEiE^a HlS ElE. HUH ^EIHiIhI fi-zMl HIE dll \Eldl 
<Sdl, (f/Mi HIEHIe Hdl lEdl Hid szMi HiPHEIEWi dlH Midi tEdl, dd HEd (dd EiniWHEl 
EHHlMl S d HUdE4 Mid S. Hl^l HIEI eOIeSH HE EHIM^ ElHliVHE -rZ^E HIE Eldddl 
Ht^Eil^ HH dMl HlrHd «IM B, f^Sdldl H(»^l SMS Hl-^dHl Emi HlEdEl Hid dHll 
EiElE Ein-Ml HdEl. EIEIE EK^Ml Mddl ^Hl ^JM^S EHldl HldHl SlM dl EllE. HllcQ 
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WSlH-H •jlHlRiS 

?i=ii»imi ®=jii g wi (PiHw^mi), tiiji S[€ “ndHi 

icaHi30.4i, HsfeimH ?^w 'tSX^ldi mhi, =ini hhu di, 

tllJil (T/ W-Cd^ tisi «ISI?1. 

aSwl l-Jird.ry.’Hlc-O.eMl 5»w lluR^ldl Uf illJCdl ill. ?^llH dl 

3Wlil'M.dl4l ?l5s/ y.Scv'Hi iSdl^l 

:a?SrR dl'i'ld ai?i HH HIh HIh ?>-llH s/ddldl qol SrV-d sia i UlP-d- 

(i>iM. ?.irdry.«)., y.H5v'fH»i >w tii3ii Hi|.m tM.. •y.ud4 r=i'dH 

I HH?r2i y.^&R-dl ^isy^cHi^inl, £«i4 5;fe4 s'/^R'iid hr, Sii5 hr! anid hh 
dl HIJl d 5/?^ HH«V Su^ ?>.w hRj I H»H^ hI«*1^ 5J«H 

aid'd eiHld HR. 

?>-llH HH?l dl feidl HlHlHHls*' ?/ (iR;(iHH HHlai ^5?l ?>-K H^l?ll 

HlWl ilHHl VlHlil HH Hoddl 51H 5«l 5^1H ^^llH^l lUH hI^H 1?IIhI (iUollHi 
W^fdHlSll, 4(dHlH, PtHR^Cd ^-IH mP-dHlH Hdm, HRl HHsVqi iiHl| 

Sj-UH ailHiUl HHISVUH, iilKdHUol, vj(HfeHl4^4l, SlufelHl VR [kwl 4idlH 
HR i\.pi h4 ili. oiiH ?^lH hS^ihi HHmHi 5iH a. d fw M'S. (i hhIhI 
Gdwi h4. 

q.4 ^Aeil, SlH^l ^J'ld 3 rHHr%l 2 l!tall 4 H^dl PiaWil a ffd «lHi ^fdHlH3,4l 

ff/aeO. svacdl H^vo-jd 42H i w'2s[l ^24, Gdl, 'iRild, U^l W ^RaHl4. HH 

ds-RHl -311^114 ^'■Id q,l&R-ll«-HCdM Hdc4 tiiH d24 d24 ^if^H 42dld H'^d 
Wild Hdmi^ HlHd Hd?l, Hd aid HlP-d ?^ld ^1211^1=1 ^J'lr^s.ii y.iH4 m. h:!^, £22 
||rdHl2l4d %4 =42 2l^lHl»tl sV. dHl Hd»iS. d §lt5 ^2. h 4 ^rdHlH^dl =!»rI 
J|rd=ll^4dl lAMdl r=lHR 22dl2l 4 r^I 4h HIJl Hl*l a ?>-ld d4 HlHIJll 2l^d 4*^ 
21 ?) ^d4, d 2 RHI a. H14 5»-llH^il ^rdq,[H44l 4'd 2 l^\dl ^rd=ir2l2l.4lHi, 

HRl 21RI ^d2l (q,&ll44l HRCdmi ^''Id d d |;irdq.6l44ldl I=l&ll44l SRJ a2U, rHR 

?»U<d22l^HHHl«ii' 2aiHRl Hid 2lG-d^ 4.2 Hl'Hd HdH Hid rWHHKV 
2HH121. Hii4 ‘Hd4 RHlHdl ‘League of Nation’ a ds^ d Hi42'h HRH hk 

HddRdcd HfS d4. HirHR Pieti44i4 HiiHd 24 a : 211 'dHiHdl hiHhi 2 i=I 

211HRH. <H«-4 a : <r>'ddl ■’-p4dl Hld2 MUHI HUHltJ ^iM a. 2Cd3, 2'2lH2, 
42RHd, MhI^, 2(iHl HTOaHHl H12S.H ^-iisv HHdHi 42ld]d Hl5 234 a. HllHd^l 
Hll^rd2 3ai[d2l ‘Supermen’ 6l*-*ll a. H HRI <^a wsl tHHl4 Hll^ld2 HRjfdHX 
HlHr22d Hid 2r2ldd Sld4 olHi4 d4, Piaiddl Ptjldld 2ll5 '|;4, d4, 2l5 

HI£HI^ d4. 21'^ SYH d4, Hid 42 4'Hdl dMl^ll 44, 2lg 21^4 Hl3, Ui 
H 2 I 2 IHI S.22 2rH«l <sy2l evil fq.H%4 ‘&c^2-R{loi’ (2l<Hl4l) (H 2 I h 4 22l, ^HOl 2ll'4, 
HUH^ ^[ddldl 2lHl«'M dHd ddl %d 2 42 «v'qi a. d4l |.2 |.2dl dRl4ldl 
^ildl 2ll2ll4l HIH a. d4l 4 h PlHl? a 2 Hll ■>^a4dl HtdH 21H15V' WHl 4.4 
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dRl3Jll4 HlUUiy.4 Js. 5?Hdl 

qid€d W sM ^ 5^11 :ilHl^ di m fw-dl APl^Hi, ^^laid, 

3^l4&i ?lld H«l4l, m\^. 4s cjl&lUdl <Hdl4 Md m r=l^^q,4 

cdlcdim 4s y.H«a^ =Csd d4s ‘ %Trw»KJT ^ jips-: i 4 h :t4sRl 

6tl'^ an 5»'id as.'Hiq.dl ad.i ^mi anl, §£^ VR§rd=ii^‘, ^^uhehh 

md oiital4. 

iiisidi dHss w di mM^ aH«»^'^s, whid, ^rsi 4, ganlHd dirdHid, 
4sl»]d <^fe?u4 a?; iawiw (ddqi^ 5. dd his hi4 hhi ai«i, 4sdi 
’Ul'^'d SSHld wkl s44 VW S(I14 S HHl5V=HHoi=HtSH'^^. =*"1^, aHl5/m%l=HH<rv'- 
HOlHHldl HlHdldl aiHM 4s 5HIH, 4s 4s Hld-dld Md HH HW 

PlHRl S %-llH 4S S.HSI |q,l %iJiHH«5 HgHHl'yv' 6ldl«i ! <»|53 d 

^t54 s anisv' 4i&-s.Hi 44 4s W(5d1. Hd 444 ?*-id ?Ihi4 S&iti oimi S s 

oy^S 6V :idl3lSSH 5»-ld 'H^irdr] HlHd-m%l GHW, dSlHl ThHIH ai^SlPlS ^ifSddl 

a^HdRi ss ^^id 4s 44 ^4 si^mdi "doid ss s 5 v 4 y,Hi®i'4 «irsd4i ?»id 
?»ll% HHl«y Hisl, ^'■U^rdS JiHdl dddl-WlM %q,HS§^rSd did 5<-ld SSIH G£CdlH4 
PtSH, did ?»ld %dd-H did. 

d^lld Hll 

HH: iraK: iftH sfiwTdl^ll: 1 

fed^ra^ HTHH’HSdt n 

4di 4diH4di (Hida^fo •ysR^ add ss^ Hid. d4, 

d% dfddfH^ fd^Td I 

craFdd HIH HfH5: dT^HlcHfd II 

4dl 4dl H4dl dlORlfH^S ai4 Hd^ Hid. 

d-llHl dniWHi, 4 §ImS 4sdl sy dWini dldl ‘^fds’ % dHl 4 ^SdHH- 
»llHdl4 «y %ldl tSd, ?dd 4 h dH«ydl tid S dHdl d^d HldSl Sd^ (d?Rll Hd 
S. dll HldSld fddaft, H(Sld dHlsy dHS HdHl^ » dW ?>-llHI=ll Sdd H^l^HS 
SSHldl S. 

did a sssdi 4s sQ-didi J^iiis sisld. 

?f?r HfRH Hdm I 

W? dSdT dfe Trrs^PTTcr HTRa' H 


sisR«ii^ a rH%a 

fesiigi : ^is-ml H^IhI Vl'wii <l,o«3,o o », yir/^ld &l.?ll^ 

etrti 4^-1 's^<r a dHi avi; ani^i », at a*-Hi?^li b, if.o 

3>id. vd yM q,*i4 5. 

diiyHHl Ri?!^ Hi-Hdl at a hhi r 

d^ H< 3 S. ^'■ll SHy-i ^-Uou B. 

Ri§H=IHI ?>lHa=llS. ?lS^ y:l€ ?>uai0l 9. dHl ^IRl Hl2-dl •'dltfili 
m«ii, ■y'>*d wi ^’‘i'di hiM hh irrHi - ?!fl.?A.i dHs-/ 

Ht2 ^dl=. iddl dlSlM IlSlsV a 

3J<r^ld ^%8lt5PltJit ilH iZHl RlSlildl ^C-l %iMl 2d 9. 

dHi dd %0. r«L?lil ?»'IH •So ■y^Hl a Uo MldHluil Hd ad HHddl 

(iMdl) Rl^ai 9. d2 rcdddietM Md d2 dt«ftH HtHSll 9. do aai r«l9lM 5^21. 

Hi. iiiaddl Hm 9. felHildl H^lld %di|l ■>>JH <r/ dldl 9. 

5?ll9lHi 5^11.91 HHld Vo ?^ld HHldHl HHR ddo 9. do 2dl fiLHild HHR HlRlJ 
?. doo eQ. ?Ai 91 H«l 9. Hdil^ Hl'dl^Aldl faHHdl HaiRRlHJ MldsO. Hloil?^lldl 
Rl^iaidl Haiw^ld|u aadi Hldl 9. 

dt HRrm^^liHinl. du Rriji d € a r«i?i^i hih 9 . 

Wd S&ilall «0.H=ld1. a 9. aid«V ^SdldT. RlHfcWdl iddR d H%«ll 9. 

s^-lRid Sa'iHiHl an 2ii%R?u5^ii %Rild, dddan, nialMH, nijiaaiH, mlatH hor 
alMH 9. n^nidd, ^ni^aiH ^i^-w ^wddl am nisi nidi h?;«ii- 

5iliHi %0.HnniHl sij'iin 9 . no aai Ha;«ii5>li wild, fe^dl ?j-id nl. al. hI. dl n^«ii«?ii 
Hia rq.dii€?i^id ^.HRa? 9 . n wnm^i hh PnainMid ^n. hI dl nalai mi 
n^ Ahr a? 9 . 

dt iRnR\iHl4 da wm?^iiHi 9i-nidd4 wini 9 . s^'ii nHl ^ 9UidmHi 
d^ni wHni«il H^Wi H$d minniHi miH 9 . <h^ sv fii?ii^iRni5»^im feiH^i 4 I inim 
mindl ddl. 

nn sai fimPiiRm^i ni?l m^jadi naid, linlisia mkdi mn ■yMaidd 9. 

dt iRni5i^iHlnl V wni^^li HdaR nmldd 5i€ dHdi nnSli wl HdaR 
Gold 9. ni^dl iRm=i^i yM.r^ dw, Hsvn HdaRdl HR2,: = a-^l^nd-d^^ ml, 
nmnnidd n 5 i?dl qj.i»2sQ, dm 9. Hdd H«/n naaRdl 9. Hif/H naaR 5 »u %rsii- 
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-jlHifets 

5^iK <Hijdi Pi£ii€ €l 6 mha ?i. 30 &si hw Mhi ^j3 <m.% sJl 5iHl€ 

5 ? Aiy SlH d %tesiw 5»'L*;J,^W d^i S. 

HS^l-^|pU=*»\w Tasi^; ^'5,30 0 9. 

sp/^idHis'ml Ri?i|i Idi I'd <hS^i - %l’^i loa S. M ricv |hi?i, 

•Jj’^d 'dddl 3^ld d "yM IHdl %ll ?9. 

ajov^ld ^lirnnl nSdl - ’■]pU5^lld fwij |d dV ?$. dHl ^ 

d ’■^CdRl’dd ^idlfdd, (ir Md Z yidarR ?)-lHl<«l %R«il5JllJs. 5,11 

SHdid d d^R.l-»{dl5Al>J Hid 

hSh - 5jpil5,\wi fed^Hi 5,lHS.tHlS. ?lS^ Hldl 5,ilOLd ?9. dHl h5h - 
Hl2dl. •ytdfe mi, ■y.ldfe mdl, dli^d dddl 'HSH-5-|pll5ill Hll'^ HwSIRI. 
s^;; dH 'T'i' HUH ^-J^sUdl mdl^^ll H12 Rl«l?l ?idR 32dl dldldl lld'r/' Hll 9. 

^Wdld He-ml hSh-5-]ou 4 ?U«ll4lHt 31H i^dl fwildl |d VlMl 30 a. 
dHl dd ?4 - Tsi^lil ^flH dd ■ydd - Riaiil a. U Hlidlidl (dSdl - ’•|pll) ^'■Id •SZ 
Hli dORdl HlHRd femi a. dldlH UlHCdl Vo fodll ^'■Id 33 rdddldlnl CmSi a. 
3o 251 Rldil 4 h. 4h. hI. Hdlmdl Hll 4ial dlH5ld H^WdR a, <sy*llt 3 o 2 il 
r«l?lil 4 h, 4h. 4. HIH 5 M 43ddl HHddRl a. CmSldl H^lR^R^l '’IH ^ 
dldl a. HHI. mi4ldl r«5l H12 5 i€ tddd H31R%^|1 5 ?»'l'-*l <H8?ll5,\l Tddd 
d«Q. 4iaiHi 4iai H3LR ^l. Ho ?,ld «t^Hl ^l. ^Ho a. H25l^ mdl 5=idl 
45 Hid^ll .mini feidSidi HoiR Rr^i Stdl ^idl Hd a. 

dV %Rdl4lHi4 d VRdlHldi^l wfe r?ldl3ldl m2^dl a. dd %Rdl4lHl 
■yidrH5 Rld^dl cddW a. 5,11 ?lldl5?llHl HlHRd dld5l4 ■y.ldfe SlldlHi 4HHldl 
HHI IT/ rdd% ^HHcilHi 5,IW gi. ?,u SHdid Hl^ Rld^l, 5-j545ld, 4rd5 Hl''l44 
Hindi 5iic-icu,4 4|,4 h ddl 5l^m'ti5tddl [«l?l^ m HR 5-j5HlHl 5,llH a. H121 m5L4 
»lldl5,llHi (io 2ii) HlHRd iHldadl ^11511115 ?lldl4l. V 4 U ^4-^ 5,llH'llHi 
?,ltd a. 3 o 251 %Rdl5ill GdildlHl dgdt ^oii4ld ?.2®51H 5,Ld ^d.5lH 4 hH a. 
dd 251 H^d^lHl Pd*-£l5L 5,Ld 55-Hlo5toi 5,ld dU 251 H5rdl4l n^d-^ldisi dH «-/ ^HRI 
51H 4^ a. 3 H%dl5lll H25121 ilS3l4 H^m5ill H12 dS2l-5-j3ii Pl£ll45illd IdR 

dv h%5ii5A.ih 14 3 H2;di5JiiHt ai'3iid*i4 a. w'Hi aidicid4 H^iHia 

<■4 dSdl ff/HHl4 HSldi H|d 5,IR=IIHI 5,ltH a. d4 <T/ IlldIJ2;Rdl5<ltHl Rltd^ ^ 
ddlHl 5,U«ldl d4. 

do 251 5/2C-CI H%?ll5^llHl H5ld, «l?l%5 HlHdl, 5,w •t^5fd5ldll 5,l^]2dl a. 

d %R«ll5,ll H25R Hdlfsid M d4 Hddl H25R SolH g. d ZiZm 
Hdlldd Sl^ d4 Hddl M5t d 5^ld. G 61 H a. d.l5l4 dd H5Hl5(ll 
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£14 ^l=ia=*{l 3J,k2sfl »t5i g. ysyjl yi_ 

%?;2ll=>lK =<>-lH.P.l^<tl2l s / ?;‘l^£l»l4l (hHHI^O. H££ j? y d ff/ [4'iHl«tt Htc. 

il S. 

r«iseiiofl,5Ai4 rm^i: ^loy^Ht fo4bO.=Ai4l ?'iMi Y,'do,^oo a 

rq.4Cdioil.RAi, Hi24l. ^i%qi<Anii Twi^i ildi fq^stioilRAiAl %iMi en 5. 

Hi'dSi Hia 4 &i^i 5 i%i% 8 ii?AiHi 42 cdl 4 rq 4 cdioa?Ai r?i«i|i cd !5 Is . wAl 

'^^1 «iM'o <iql. qi3i q'Liql gv 4i^ ^•iMi ail A <r/ rAloI a. 

H 5 / 2 ld diff/HHl = rq^cdLoHlAl Hlidl toai <Rqi^\l B . dHl d 2124121 
1 2 >' 1 &S 54 2i2qi S. % ■y.iqtH 4 Ai. v f2i^iRi q'liqqiHi 

Hiq 49 . T/qi? &fl.® 2aqLHi qq<ii rq4ciioilRAw gqiiAy ddi 2 i® 
HiHqiHi ^riiq 49 . uScdl 2d2qiHl 3 U rq 4 CdioQ, Cqaiql^Ai 2-14 2 Rmi 49. <hIs) 212211- 
hI Ho rq 4 CdloO. ■yqqi =>14 qo rq 4 £iloE 2il?Ai ff/qii AhI v 5 $«- 22422 i 41H 4 i 
45. d^Awi H^iiq Ai 2 Pi -dlHi 49 . hSc-H VrhihI SeAhi ^AiqqqiHi 2»-iiqdi hhI. hIsp 
2124141 "ySlAl ^I 45 sll (H 4 iqqi^, <^4 4 ‘HloiToi hI'HoL 441 Hiq 2 ^» 2 l H 2 

qi 2 ll 24 lH 2 llHqqi 4 l ^■liq 49. Haetl 2 i 2 «llHi filiHIJl |l dHir<' 2^41 - irmiAl 4 i^ 
^1 44 l. ofla) 2124141 42 Cd 41441 WU^lHl 21 SJ ^'ItH.qWl ^•Uq 49 ( 5 y\oi 42142 
^■uqiqi 412 ) hM 2I2414I 49 l 4 lCdH 9 , (rai 2 4 la) 4 l 44 l. 4141.4 Hl 4 Cdl 4 44 - 

q|A ctlAcdi ?A 4 Hi=i (im 44I. 

rq 44 l 30 .?Ai^ [ii^ii^i sj'ItH 2is'/q 212412 5^121 44 ^ mi<^/ 5^121 424 Snfed 49. 

2J441 : 21121^4 2>-lA4l4l r2l«ll^4LA4l 2Alq494 ild 4lA 42412 2i24l2Al^ 
4(4x441 Oticil (4<y/=Hl 49. WlAl 2114 •o|4 ir/ 2l(4l^0|r4€ 2-l&2q4l?il 414 4241^ StH 
9. 4-11 414 424141 2141.5^41 2iai^0-jr4 41^ 40iqqi4 AlH 9 44 414421414 <4l44l4 
4214611 41131211 gl2l T/ 3>U il^4l 4^^144124 4lA 42l 2l4lil. ^■UH 4(^94 4l4 424121 
212414.1^ 4(4x4 =411 Ul^‘ 9. %4HiHI^4l«ll Al4l4 4141^4 rq^lfd, =(>•11(^4 
=1»-14 2ll4ir«-/4 2^14 4(44 =S4l'M.4l4l 4LA hA 441(414 4113121 4lA 4=3. 21421 42^ 
4 iA <Hl(sy 41^ H^l 43 21421 4fe. 2ll3R4 ((j'IHHiA 414-H'41 (('•IHmi 412 412M14141 
4irsi4l4l 21(1412 4(444141 Sl4 9. 2i2«ll4l 2l(r/-(H-2l(sv'4l =144 (44121 412 2lHl«V 

4144 (141&.4 4S.2. 4ta44l4 SlH 9. 2l4l(Hl4 41^414 ((ell 41^41 =(>114^4141 Sl4 9, 
=^^U 4.41 4141 5/241 4(4x441 9 42611 4l<^4 9. =i4l4 2113(24 (Jj'lHAldl (2l«ll^4l44i 
=4(494 2l24l=iAl4l ■»^|H <f/ 4(1x441 9. =1^144141 1J4: 2HIH441 lilM 3-]pli4dl 1AM 

9. =^^l34l4l 3^0314, HHi3h =144 2ll4l(5/4 1^4: 241H4 412 413 426114 GHIHI =^4.'=H.l 
9. =141 2j44l =!j’l44l4l 2441(5/4 =!cl^^6l44i 21^(1141 HIHI 4 =iAi 41^4; 241H441 1AM 
212(4 (44143. (44 =l>'ll 2fl4l 3i^=!A. 

4(343 %J54i: (a) 212412, 2l<r/H 212412, =i8uf44 242l<r/q4 32Hl=iAl, 

2ll3(24 (q-lHHW (2l«llJ =i»IIh 3 2i2Hl=lAl 44?Al 4lA4i =iA42|.^5ldl 611441 412 =iA4 2ll4(a?'4 
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ys/^lrl -AHlfeiS 


a. m SlH^ll^l s«-^ H“H=l=0. 51^4. (^) S«-5; :ipjs§, ?>.ixioiiHl 

"M.^ d^K HHi h«i4 ?Hmwi ii4 Sh^ 4^1 4s?i w=ti ^aa 
i[H^4 v>i<i Mi irn^-rO. <sy^ mni^i hh rwssa- 

4lHi Sl4 ^^54. ^ ?^UH S?=llHl ^IW dl 5>-l-H5lldl dH sV wSlldl ilH- 

tikl Hmql ^^lmldl il*'I Gm PdCl^U^lM^, ^j-W H££-^l3lwtdirl4 i»J(H 

=dq,fe8id Hd %iiCl 4ld n.'S «iM. (a) hwoiI ^kt/h ^hpi 

Mdl4 =l5dl^ a 5i'4 E?* [qfHld Uldilldl'^ MH ^d &1 »h4 

?l5. (v) y.54R ?>-lM3lldl 5rSt4 HiM ^?l03ia3lHir«'<'a, >ld 'HHlSld HlfedlAl 
^Sfold dS’M.Wql '^€4. 5>llHI=ll MlHl dnsV sV'cX ^El E?llHi Wolldl Grid ^ddl 
Wdl >ld %l«llHd4 Hlfedl^l ^Spsld 9HW4 (u) y.^41- 

Si'lHdKl Gri^ Hia >m ^€4. dHi fdH-dlJirf, fd^lSHSUal, 

TAHld 5>-ld Hlfedl HEE ^^WHlslE^k irfdl WEI sVEl 

pKHloll S^q.1 (e) 5dM5llH %l£iaS ^rjdd h Hl^lE^k cHiafirSld 

SlOtl 4^4 ?>-ld ddl SllHl^l E?a rwesil^lHi HlCd4 SlM. 

=^ 5 ^: (a) akfo cdrw^wik^ii^HilEiwd 

3»lM5lld RlSliai ^dlHdl ^P'iSS Vl?rdl4ld, ^olwi k«l^lHl ay. 
Haiqdl cHfed^id aj^k anHifwi akidlkk dHw wloi caiuiadi ciic-Q,4id S*-;; aiaiia 
HPtEak (a) y.iHi«-E idiwiSi ml ^arw^nd Ri«i^idi mhei 

5 dH a>'l'>'l=l H12 ^afwdld k^lljdl ildEl 5^4 a^ll ildEld 

ftiai^dl iaql ^^54. (a) tla aiwniHl Ei4fo a^■l^i5lldl Risif 4314 idi^iP'ia 
ala«ii.4i «i? aa4 ^t54. aiwawi dicd4 4&aia alw4k Hife hee du w Hi^lEak 
^ia mil d4id dm 'HmSii md al?i%a miHdiHi alaiiHm ma a-'iis'^kl 
(y) Eaa aiwmm ai4rai mnSiidl ?iim4iHl aiH aadi k§iM hie dicdM Mm 
5a4 m^4. EUdl hhI di44 Mm q.4l a»-iMai ka^di G^?ii, H<ssrd4i, 
wmaiaH dHw HiddiHl ^aai^idi aS dm ■ymm aam m^54. (d) aiialfaa aHMSiwi 
dlfe rai«i^, 4isii{3iir M 5 ?.?i Siig (ai'»mjrTi4i4 mwdi Si4 m€4. 
(e) faiai, ^ma M dial Gnadi a^imSiidi PtmiSii mil dHdi rai?i^4 =Hq.adi 
ia<l m554. (a) m^Caa hmSIwi ay, didka ai&d4i, aiiallaa moHdiki 

q.3lad Hidd aadi^ =kirda ialial4i ^ma aai=i4 m^4. a^u 5alial4i mHoik faiaiai 
d-uumnl h^st«i 4 miai mwEli. a».ii ma a»-iHraaim a^waudl aii«ii4iHl w 
^•Hai4 a»-u4 aalialkidi Hddim d4 m54. e?ihI hi^l d ma umSli M MiHdid 
G-^wd Hiu^ m^S4. (a) aiialRa hhSIw a^imi mg ^aiwd yaaiai4 q.^ aiimki 
kml m€4. HidaQ. m-^tsii mM m«ii4id a^iifo hee mm Hi^lEak •>ia mil 
Hidoft alam4id mw ma4 d4 mcm4i ai^ aam ma •Sicyted miH^ miSk. 
{<£) aii3.raa HHHidi k«i^Hi kk^a naiadi ^«i%a yiHmdl ■^jh mia^Hdi M dd 
Hla Hiy >iif«i4 hee 4 mwdi y.i4 ^^4. a»mi yaaia mmaii ma4 aiim4id 
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u/^^l ?l«ir^l4 mHilwV^iM HS.S. 5^41 (lo) ftiLaiiHl URlfei MH HWRli fol^ 
H12 Hie*lirl'a >]H H(iTq.Hll9. 5»lxioi (HiaiiWl <HieHSl«l 4>^L^ H 'm M< d?^ll4 VlOlloi 
fil«llj 4ld 4x|gl dlH. 4 S. ^J'll H12 S.2i [«^S£lldl WOildl 

yt>.H m«ll4lHl d%t4l ?ll«ll4l 4241 (dd) 2ll2l(24 ^J'IhSIi Hia £.24 r«V&CilHi 

4ltSlHl 4lf5l 44 aiail, Hm(H4 2ll«ll, 2(^d S£il3P|(5 ^^ld x|c|«i(:t^ll.4 rll4H 

Vl 44l ^^4. (d2) won H12 4iailHl 4l29l ^414 dlWdl Pl5|.l2€ 

Ja!54. 44ld H 12 ^5V2Ld 215'ml wfe r?l«l^l4 m 2 dl B. d4l Hia 
f?l«lf 5»'IIH4 4H2ll«ll4l 21? 4241 ^554. 2llHlTd Hl«l4l4 Hm.[H4 2ll«ll4lHi 
d4id H?d (2LSII31 h 51 d4l «l'22dl 2l4l ^^4. HlHfe m«ll 3»-ld 41W4 
^^l(Wll2l 42dl 44 k ‘=lld4 M< Hl3t£2t4 W 44 =d=l2dl d4l ^!S4. <Hi42l 
»|01 i4k ■M.l^l H14(H4 2ll«ll4 4?ll ^4l«| [2l«l^l h 31 441 n=l.2Sll £24 &/4<JllHl (3l<4 
S241 ^^4. rd,4eitoQ.4l H12 2l5v'dHl dfedd 2lltai4l B. d4l ml Ul^ £24 Cf/KilHl 
4s m«irH4 dHirv- HlS-drH4 211011 21? did dH 42^ ^^4. (da) HHOIK dlsClH HIH4 
2tl0ll4lHi dl4H dlHSll ?>K S^d r2l«ll^ 4il'dl (2l«l4l ■^i2dl xdHlI^lHl Swi ^54. ®[4 
2ir4d4l Md rd.2lM. dl3ddl4l H2lddl cHr4d4K WKldl (2l«tl^ M< dl4H Sr4>>kl 4lHHi 

?^114441 ^l54. 2^11 H12 2>-ll r2l«l4Wl H3ll24l2^ ®dl Hd 44M 2loiq,il 2ll2l 4l4l 
^l€4. (dV) 2>.lH0ll4 (2l«lloi2l2«ll4lHl 41H 42dl HHI r2lSlM dlc4H d 441 2l'l£l44 
Ptdl2 «l4l ^^4. svdl 5^ld ?»1^<h41 r2l«l4l H12 r2^" 212 M2I 21? 42dl ^1^4. 
Mi 2ll0ll4lHi 41H 42dl Q4 oI [219141 H12 HI?!, 241 oiioildl dl4H«l3lt 21? 42'IL 5l^4, 
(dU) Sj’lHOiKl r2l9ll=l H12 r2l9ll?l'M.«Srd4l, 2>-l(Kl2l4H, mSd ?i2d4l, 2l9t%4 2llHdl Vll 
5»-lH0l r2l9l^dl fdt^lld UK Adl2 42mi ^^54. (d£) d-lUkdl r2l«lf 431^] 2llfefd 
^W2i4 CHldlHi Au12 42UI H12 212412 Hl«v'dl d^i4l ^^4. 2>-ll H12 421® xj?;fi4Kl 
ois-Zdldlui 2>'l^J,Ul£ 42=lld1, %T/dl UI^L ^Id U241 ^^$4. ?»-ll H12 dl4l4 ^H4l 2»-ld 
1(1412144 2»'ll44ui 212412 dls^dl dd4l ^^4. 

HUliln 2jUdi: (d) 2ll2ir24 5dM0Ud HolUdlHl 2l«4ldd-]d did 4ui 

4ld£l diUl ^lS4. Sj'lxiSlld 2)'iy4 HHl4l 4 S' d4l 2II2I 2ld 421 214 2S dUl U Sj'ldUl 
do 241 Wioi a2l3l2ld 2lHUldl 4ld£ldl Ulil 2>‘lHSlld UHl4ld 291^ 2^llUj 

^^4. 212412 Uidldl dl42l4lHl MH^ll Mil ‘2ll2ir24 %oddl’dl 4ld£l 2£ 42l ‘HHl4ld 
%Oddl’d HldUl wSild dl42l4lHl 21HI 2lHls/ Mioid £lHdl ■y.2^d 4221 ^^4. 
(2) S 2i-lxioi (H,l0l4l 2llHl«-d <H10141 2lld H'dlild dHox' dir-U4 dldld 214 4 h Sid 
d4ld «V£l Ulil d4ld 2llUl<d <H.l0l4ldl dlPuS 2ll0ll4l ^J'ld S£iloio]SlHi dldld 2^'llUdldT. 
4l5Vdl did! ?i5$4. (3) 2^lH0ild1. 2L10 u4ihI d^mid ‘4l2l.0l2’^ f2l9l^ 5,imi h 12 GaV 
Olldl r2l9il^ U2 CH12 2-j44l ^54. 5,11 aioil4lHi GaVi HUldl 2lHdHi dUl2l 

4221 ^^4. TuPl'd ■y.4l2dl G£ll% 20,'»Hddldl odd2dl 42dl ^lJ4. GSildldl dl^H 
Ul»l«ll 5,ix'l%d odd2lld H12 cddlddl ■^=[“ld2lidl dldlul dotul £IHSI 4221 ^^4 
(v) 5,lxloi cd[4d4ld 41H, ddl ^|.2 tIL 5,ld GrUl£d IdUl^ d'f*' GsiloiUi 41H 42dl 5,l«-d 
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-Anifeis 

c’i&d^A.Wl ddml ?>u4 ai S. ?I-Il ail^rdWl Mici SRHWWI 

Sr^rH Hi.l W-lr-d i^dl %i,%dPAld ?;‘llHSil ?)'WSll-dl ^L’-jir irlH H=ll4 

ilHHl dHdl Hdfel =*»'LSi %3d y.H«'<' tr'My.Hls'/Hl |eiW<dl-(l WK 9. 
3>L3idl •y.dwsrf H12 Ui4 (u) PtGdHd i5idl5A.lHl ^flH- 

%d h«i 4 54ml hiE sj^U Cwi^i EisvqR Hai41 

ilH Ht2 dd-^ HHlAd ^‘ITOl »112 fd'^isad >4 CdHIJIi 

(^,) amm GalSiiHl dicdln 414 Hit '^c-cdi (H®d^4 Ei® h hui 4 4 h 5 h 
Hil q.l3.m^ Sl^ii 22=11 (^ 3 ) H4i 21 ^ 22=11 hpwi ol^h ^♦■iHS'ud 4id 

^midl diiTMi ui4 ^554. 

2llHir<V2 2J3tiil : (d) 2U4r22 2clM5iWl H^oil 2^1112 d Hll 2l«d® 4.2141 
4 L'o 41. 4121 j-mw H^Ti. 4*1 HPfek ■^]2l 4^21 5»U2l HiSilHi 21121(22 443il 

Sloil 8t^S Hdl2<r/*l H012 ddl 2ll2-§(d2 •y=|rTl24l %5/ dH 22^ dkld 211HI&/2 

dH ir/2iir&12 UMlHi W^M*! h 3 i 22^ dkWl 20ddl 21H221 dW 21?2HI 
2iH24Hi HiOl dkk 5H2 l 4 Hd dH 22^ H^td 4HSlld 41(4.2 4(21^1 2 

HS.^ 2*. k.41 dial. 2-11 2iHl<aH ?>U il-2*ll ki-^Ud 4d 4 ^h 41 

=2r2d 22 kn 22^ (2) HUHlH^iaioft c2(2dkl*0. CaHraH 2lH22l4lld HHsvai 4d ddl 
2iat3Ll ■>*2iei HHaai H'lHHl*!! 2llHirsV2 Hlff/I^ 2241 (a) 44oUHl r2l?ll3l2l4Hi 

^ai4 H'daai Hia 2iiHir(r/'2 HiHi 2 |;ja2 ^adlkwi 2Ldi aiM hu nnaai-dl 
raHRal ancdi d2l2 44i*{l ‘aiH2’*{l T<'^r2aidd aiilal a=aai hiE, dHsv 

d24l H12 y^Cd rafHHl Htferd dai2 2221 HlE, SaiHial ya2-’^adlkl HlEl H13L- 
aiHt 412 dl 21121 2HS212 HH (y) 2tHliriHi 44 hI <r/2lH?.l2l*(l <Hl2-dl 4d 
2llHlk/2 “H^ird Ha 2221 HlE r2Hl24l ?il5k. tdlHl 2 '^hI 2^ HlElH 4a2ai*l 

HH 4lH 22^1 %<54l. (^l) 4.121HI 4HHI HlEdl Hai2l HlE H4, HlH2dl 4H 

4.12211(11 (a^SidlHl HHR HIM. Ah 22^ 21^24 2lHlti’<dl Gs'/a^Q. 2241 

41 a2lH 4H5il4l H-dlM 2%r|34l^ ■y^k 445il*0. 2iH22lkk HH'Hadl 
r^&vy, 4Holldl 4Hdl ik*12|2l*-2l, HldH^ll, yHRHyi, UHRCdHl, Efidl 

aidkiH, Ekraow. 2 i 42 h, 21 hIhi 2, HakHiki, aoiE-^ 4i2i<rM 22^ (2) 

2tlHl*2 Hl'd2l HlEd.1 H152 '!^2d2lHi 4M3id.l, 4H5il 2tl4.>|] 2<-k 2 UljO. 41=101 2441 
2-WL =Hr2dklHl ?252H 4=1, HlEl aMd 2221 

4*H 2JHHI: (d) l2lHi 22ldl ^a wa ^212*11 ?>l4=ll-dl 22d1.=ll=ld2l 24 
^55k. ( 2 ) 4H=l ^^(Ed^ll Hldl-^ dlH 2aJ2a2 2212 d 2 l 1^2124 2r«V2|2lH = 22 %dl 
§(4 224 ^^4. ( 3 ) idliHlHIJ 2 «ll4R2 4H=ldl H ?dl2 d HlE ‘2ll2ir22 rHr2<-2ll’ 
HiE 4 2l2lkl (3l<4 2241 kl54. 2 l 4R2 422L221 21HH212 4?.2l.H 2112212 h4 

25, d HlE ii2a2wi 4.2 hi4 22*11 224 ^^4. tii r«v&4 k2 2112 I Hial ^ifenad 
3l4 2 S^Hi 42 r 2 <Hl=l 44 5121 4h^4 2 Wdi, 4124 2 ll 2 ir 22 44 =ldl 21221 
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Hll dH<f/ HHOldl Cd'tR'll Hll «ldl Sl*l. (y) dl<HlH eiliisii 

?»ld [q.r?l»‘2 H^WHI wiSUdl ■dwweil d^^lld Pt4ty.dl dit ■'1^ 

HU41 ^555^1. (h) ■ 5>-lH2ll<dl <ssi 5:^«ll 5i.llOi«i H4dl S'^.l i Wfol, 

«V»-ldl, WW 'iS'R.iSlHi WRUdl Hl§dl Wd-l^ ■y<-*lt ->>1^4R1 HUl- 

Ml H12 .Wloil %llll 41H i^dl mHlfs/i 4l4^^l, %1241^ 5J-11 ^5. 

%LillHd. 5 >2l%roL4 41H 4WR «*l&d??llH 5H.»*uy. H«r 5»\ ^eilMd 5ii46Wl«il ^isv-ll 
U4=ll (^) Hl3fe«k HU=tl Hl^ 5d4 VlHolwi Hldlkdld 

dHdl Hl'44ldl %ldll«l k«l^ ^iSi Hiats.%k HR Home visitors-dl jtlsVHl hA 
4Rql ( 3 ) « &d5?lld ?fH^lHHi Sh^rR 'y^dil, a*l-nRH., «k[^ HIHHI, 

HdWal WHHl hr HE.! ( 2 ) =^^^11*11 

S2<HH, y.HlisVH dHl E?W wSiicfl. jilo«iai ?>-k ?lHdl MIH ?>IIHI sv-dHd iOlHHl 

fq.PiH Cldi^ aHHi hhhihI 4R&eE ©hihI 

RHI, PlPlH «HHmH 5>ld. 41'. I 42dl ?»'IM%*11 |l2iyipHlS dd, jRHl, RlW 

Hdl 51-lHHl ^^loi ■y.HR ■yfe..4l5»ll ■yfe.^S 4 ^hI, woil H12»Q. =Hd ^HOll 

HRdl 4S’dl^%RHl=!^lldl fV^dl aUlHl yRKfi 1A4-^IHH HMlti 4 fed Gs/Hld. 


r«icQ.a ’ipi hh 4 urnl -,?ilH<a 

Ojsy^wM 5).1^<11S. i$C-Q. ■M.&5J.M. 2?r2 H124 'y.fedil “fe\Gra«l»lirE4r ^<^l^l■’ t|.-3^ Mo M 
^>•11 •yfifrlil y.isl Hd Hl^y-d ^^'Jldldl h 2 d<l (HlHlMi dMlildl 

it 5Jir<aHl%fe ?1«>'£>-Il5? S^ddl-dl ^Hdl 2L% §• 5 d^l -SetlMItl 

mml 3^^ d, dSV .jllOM y silfesilHlfei t=ll^!?ll 5^\2^ § ^1*0. 414 

ddl ^fddra, d4 ?llH, ddl 6ldmi4 ^d \4-M ^d ddl MHI 

iiiim^idl ai3iwa(H^ Hifedl 3>'ii -^fediiHl sHmidl 5>‘ii4 a' ' ' 

Hid iCld dHi| 5? “HddR=ll^ aiCdiRi” ‘TdMPiddt Hid sV?^” “md^l 

%1(HIH did s^” =i?l #Ol SSd Hlfedl 3>llUeQ. & d GU%3[1 S 5^ld dd 

dlH 'dd'lldlff/ dRi i^q.l4 Si. 

ddl sJ “didl dl ddl dlH^” 5^1 did dlC-2Hl%[25r Cdldll Hd^l iM 
SlU dd Wll^dl «ldl [HH141 Sd^ dWsv- qi-Midl SIH^ a d fi-H H Hd di. 

^.q.l3Jll ?»-lf^id (4l[d4dl snit^3^lldl ^'Idil 5/^ld.dl dild w 

glid'd S. d^j ^ ani^^Jlidi diHdi d5 d4 dK^dCddl Sw Md 
ii?l2£ll ^idldd^ d Sid dl ^SfeHldl&j tdl^Sl ddl d^ ild' S^dl SlM dl 

d^t «llil5r HHd HlS d ^dl^sfl. HlCl. Hldl ilH^ld IhHI^^ fdiilaR Hdl>4 ^J'ld uCl^d 
'ildl^ 4l&d 3fiir/dmidl di d^l S. Si-llHl dl^dR MRl "Hd 9 ^Id Hl=a 
H^Hld ^.dl-lJlldl 3>-l^(dd dddm 3>-l24 S. ?»lfdR dl 2l?S|l&di d^ wCldl Hldl-rd 4lC-ld 

Hldl Sid dl i%$»-|dlil«l Hit Mirddl^'W' ^ »ll3d 3LE|‘. 

d'dl 3^1 £.dl3Sldl ^%d%3l Hit H y^l=iSl Gd2 <HR 3-Jidl d'l 3)'il(JVH«l 
^dluldlddl dd2Ul 3Jl2dl •Udfeid d^ H^l S t HlHdlHl ddl ^2>d%=l did 
S. 1113:1 dtlHi d4Hl4ddl HdH HlHdl idldl sj^ HHdlHt ^'•lld S. dl^ 
Sid, dl, 3jHi, d5l$ Hit d HdH dldddlHl ^■■Itd S. dl^HR dl Hd«-/di (3JlS39.Hl) 
au HH^dl S^Ml iibZl dl^ dSid d dSdi Sdl dl dldl4 Hd 3^mi dl dHdl 
£.dldlHl4 Hdl(S€ ^dlnldld dld^ iJISdl Sid ?S. 3>LH S2HHi d^ S -dkl ^id- 

dol, H5/2 vl 5y'3;il [d25l2 Sid d3?ll d^ iidlHl4d4 HdH dldddl-^ dSldl =i]Sdl. 31-11 
3Jis ?>-i4d 3)-ild=is^d d%<i ss 3>.i;i nSd syddiHi svh ildlnMn ? su5 dR sJifeni- 
%l2s ididi i %d^ioi Hal dH hr'. 

"*91':' sst 

dHl SV- 5 / 3;iC-2HldiraS S.dl3Jll SS'idd HR§d I Hltdl dddd S ddl, dlHil 
Gdd doimiHi Sd^Pl Hd dadl d did d HR. SR^ I HI S.dl3Jll HRdR Hd dlHl 
HHd 1^4 dlHil Sdd dsiUdldl, dlHil (Hd ddl dR^lH %=l?d Hl^i d^d) ddldl ?i«-Hl- 
ai^oi d5 Hd S. d«Q, HI ?.di3J!ii d «il Hit HPiHHi didddidl Hdddis 4dl S hh 
dSlHl d^ Hd a 

ds^ svdlt CHldHHi dHHl !hHRI Hldl dl H^l HI tdlSpll^. «v^d dl <-dlt 
r-asaddl <ild Sai dH Hd S. Hi 4 \ldl ?Sdl SI «? 3;iir*-2Hl»ll[2Sl HlHlHd : di&W 
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-aHitm 

M2.W.I Wiu Hia *i =IIH^ aiW rtm 4^5/ ^IWil Su^ =ito=iL 

3^li ??l[d(ilRli <H«tiq. ^«V4.l r«14 ge^H a) H12 dldkO. dik- V'TMI 

msiHi ■^]^. 3llHT.aH,l Hr<il H12 PlHlHHi UdMcdld HimiHi dH 

3Li'4®?A VinCd dSidl 

■y,r%d4lHt dWl 9, ^ 5>ll«ll 5 5 m VjM ^I'll'^rTWi 

slcilHl Hid 22ldl&4<l «lH<di dftqrRi 6i5Mi| dReii 0 d y,Hl2l5ll 

HiaO. il S. 

m. dH^ 9 i HlU^l daM ^‘fedlHiai i H-Hdldl ?/H 
RfeHldiraa ?.=llRl Hl^dH (il8l etloRi ?>ll^Hl<d HHHl 9. ?>'U’M.i| dd. dHlH'dl 

d2sll d =lHl? dSmi Hd 'IHI? fsv^oilRl (ddl'lll. HI kdlHl dfed’-l 

2^2 ddl (Hl55«n. «■ il5ll Hmi 9 d dlHHlH 9. 

/s ^ . . 

41. aivdliUct <hI. 't^iaawdl 


la-aH'a 
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(3^=4 <4rds«ii=54 r^fey., Sl. <4. ^Asi. cTiMh H< 

5^1=4. 4. r|<4^a) 5'i ’4. il. msi, ’HMa*, sp/yia. 5>iHs.iq.is. - (i, 

%l'^4t: ao + i.o'^o, &. |i. ^’•i-oo, 

•yy^d yr^dh Hd r^ci«-2«ii»-i^4 y.‘«i “?H.iyi<r%i y Ciaci 

|r %2i«-2y.” di ^6'/'2id ^[dyfeial d 24 «il yry-ta yycii S. ttiwini fi.?ii- 

d4 yRoilHl S'/#: Hl'd r=Url%l4 fesifd ys. S r*ll? 42 5>'lid22l^1,H. •'^Hlfd ^H^Wdl 

Rawdl H164 "^ydidl d CHlHlHi 22^1 4 <Hl? Md KlHdyi^' 

2 W &. ■yyd 2 ^dl 4 h tiiot: g 5, mi 2 ih 4d'^jfi2 2 ^ a. 

ftaiddl M.[ 2 <dWl ylH'4 Ml y4«l2M MpHyid 4yi 5 2 , My2 II dilCdi 
«l<i-2l feiya m 4® '=kird2 ML4ld2 I'-jH <r/ rq.y2^j^y2 %54. Ml M^- 

q.l2Hl 22512 W M5y®d <d2d yi%§d a&-ll ?ll'4 $ll4.d »-]2yiHi Sj'licdl at <r/4l$ u| 
Mid 5-jd Md® dt^ll ^ff-/2l4 fsirHHl MmiHl 5;-lc4.l 0. 2Sid d42 ( Modulus 
Riqidility) H12 22dl - q^bi2= 2l'>2 tead d^d ‘tsdl HW- 

yidi 5»is’ 4 h dwj 3id di h5h 2 dyjidi did, 2 rb 2 ‘nri^dd’ 4 ‘hih- 
dldl 42’ 4dl did 0. Mid 2l2i5i d| %dd c-LHlld Mldll^ did 0. '^J.'-o U3y H^dl 
dld4 ^2$l diddl Mi 4 Ml^ d?l. 

‘‘ikyaddl d'd2lddl 2dd dlddd 
‘Tq.d4d Mlddl U2 3-]2dt H0l, 2«-^d1. 

‘44 <Hl«V U2 MiM 5/24 dd d25dl 

“2rH2 My2l&ld $Hl4l H12 2ll^ Ml.” 

My2 ydOl M^i® 5,id oj<r-/2ldl ?l&-£l did did MlddlHl Ml=dl 0 H^l Ul^l ddfS. 
4 {d'«S d^ ddl 42d MO-dldld 5-|«l Md® Ml Hi2 mdldl didddl 
(ddU '^yd2d Md MldC-O. dllyMlfe dS'lldl yj^(d Mdl dldt SdCiml di 0. Ml 
dHl«l2d Md 25 0 2 •;;|2d24 MC»-dld 22dl2d 2M2dl H12 ’■p M^d® ■^2d2 did 
2lMdl4 Mddl 25d. 2]^^l H12 ?ldd rdfd M-^d^dlHi Midi 0 4 (H2ld2 d^ 0. 

’I'a Md® ■y2d2 fdd 2§ 25dl^ d«Q., d4 HdH Ml^ifrl dl5 5l^ 

aeUdHl ylMd d4eQ, dddl MI’^^CtWI mi M<Jdl2 0 M^^IE »-jaid M^d2dt 0. M 2 

ddl ?i^Mld M Ml dHl«.2d 4dW d^l ddl. d4d2d did 0 2, 4^5® MI^WR 
MOdldl 5-J5 dlddl^ H2i£ 22d. Hd'ri dllka MWl4ld kdl^l^ Hl4H 
ddmi4 4rdd 2121 Ml yaRdl M^MU yrd^ 22dl Mlddrf HMl 0. M 4 h 
5?H ^s'/2ldl MWlHl fdtllddl rd2l2l d5l wli 5 h M^diadl ■^r24l 4l0l. ddl s/2l. 

MldMl <rv«ll? ^<r:^ldl %lld2ld M M^dli^ld ddH dddM -J^ydai 2dld fdl$ 2«V- 

MldHi M Hi 4 dfe 25. 


'd'U2id 2. aitl 


uR=d»i zia 

WZ. “ ^^vldrq. Piui4 HlOl^Sll ” 

(2i. ?-im1,di) 

dsd. “y.? 54=1^1 ?iii»iis)” 

{«0,Hdl d%[i3lil 

<15^. “ft-aiiiHl 

(«Q,^dlyicd Hfidi) 

%S'Z. “Sisi^ ®q.-dHi ?»ikioh” 

4^=dd Z^Z H15 q.4-fl, Hldl4 |j,<H ■H'^fTl^l ycdl4 ^4 » H< 
H4y.-H4y. ■M.l-dl4 S{ ^f^d4i4l 5’H^ld 4^ HlBli “4y” Hl^ ’H^ia ». 
HI 4 h ifd^lHi yM44 y^rTl, yndUBd Hd ■;^?'di4 Hdfel4ld 4^ ^4 ilfd 
Vimw 54 a. d4 %'JVcii HdHlcdd^il Hia «Q. diMd iOL4d hh dHd.iy.t55i4 fn^w 
y|ii d«i Hol B. zzi ^Bd5i 4.5 y.i4 diiy/di wii^i 4dR y4 Sw-fl. 4 hh3i4 
Ptdd-d 5dq,i4 d.4. 

2l. 45<alHl4 5tdl Hd rndtj" «l4? UWl fS4 fddrHd SJdd Hd y.dd^ 

H(Wliy.4 2dd C® dHi| Hiai <Hl5i HO-dm ■^2'd5l dMl ^Hisi WH 5rf dl 
^<r/:dd 4?llHd Hi«l4HSS.4 Hd %d5l4 ^dld<<l Hldldl, Hd 2l2l4 HS.«.4 ytHdaV 

Mid HHS.IC1124 mS. «l? 5^ ti^I r^lR (4 m Hd5 m«ll dldcd. 

VR ^.1414 dH^l yllHd 54d QtIH ■H5R4 Mlfd HM14 d Hd dHdl ilfd 
'»-|acQ, SU^dl WlMdl ■^2ldrqqTll4lHl HPl«l Hid HI dl4 y.2Ml ';|[%d5lHl dH^ 

1 ^?lTlrd Piyidl 2r[ 4l, Hldd^rdtil2ldl HI i:dy,l4 2 tlHRI^ ilf ^ 2% 

yiS «15 d dH|l 45 |5l yMdi 2ll4 4d S. 2U4ld MIS.51H M 2l,d did 9, 5l«l 

[dH% 45l5d, URRd dc44 2RllHd, 6l55l 5H24 Cd<4l2l, ^Hl Hd diy ’>121, 
hB.21, 5&i 4 Hd HfewSl Sd^dl ^Ml 5^24 - dH iv' 2H5il H^5l 4aiil VI? 2l4dl 
5d24 Hd (5li5ldi HVldl 5'd24' M 4d VimHd dtS 215 9. d dH^ 25»tl 21H'^=^ S. 
Hl^2ir5d 5l4d - dY dl 'UHltgldl HLUyl l5rd«Sl2l4 d4 Ml M 4d dlS 215 d 
5dl4 221 ’HS. 2lS «ddl=^ S. ^mdl HdM €, 21. d'l'do Hd 2l<r/?l2 Ul^l ?oidldl 
Hd2idi €. 21 . '<-j 5 levao vkt (Jdi 4 h 5dl 2112 I 4d 21 HM a. 

2i2llHd4 ■y'^rxlHi <Hiai5l 14 4d 5HRL 215 d <ddl® 5dl4 ^‘>5 
CiRldl fdddd 22lHd <ddl4l ». 
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«IISW® - •^fl.Hdl d^%il 

5>.ii •^(^diiHl ^'•ii'hI MWidl a^^s^ii- ^isv-di ^(•uq.ns Pi«l ail d%%5i 

<H5d ■^R'dil 51'^ S. d tdSdd dHdl fudiafl. (lq,ld JISS 

d^^sfl, dH«/ dHdl nCd %22 ?;<S®?>-11 d2^€ aMd ?>-ld cilddHl 

M HS.«, d4 S. M dH|l Ml dldl lifirdMHl ^d qlddy,lH20. wE 4^ «■ 

WH dl dHi| <H,dl=j| » 5 oi^llcE ^IIU^ WHI WtSdl ic J-JH 

Iqidl -dsE. dUo 211H ^2Sll U2 £l6 c-Eeii ?U49{IS5 «dUlddl 

dl4l VU 241 sJ'2£ll ^R14 ?ll4<Hl?2)dl HIM. Bl rMR HlUl^l HRl4dl CHPM S.2{ 

241 6V'2§.1 HR14 «ll4<HlS5dl £HS??l ail4dl M.HR SHdRl 42=lldl SUdld HI 

PtJ'EdSd ajaHioil q.mi m4(Hl2Si th dRl[24^ 2llHd a fw 

U2 Hl^l <HR !ii4Ml S. Hdisv 42di «114HI® SoiU=li M-HR ^IM.S.1 4R4 S. ?il4 ?E42 5«'4- 
dHl ?14, dlHl HdEy, Hl^ H2ri C>t2l2l, |Sliq2, M, 4 2H21 Hdisil, 

H^l a4. q4 Hdl«/ 42dl «114<HI®HI Hldff/ Pl2l4*l Hd 4l5l{- 

ai^l'2 qHi$ d4 a4 y. 

dldl ^2Hdl M did «.d HRli^ m4Hl®) Souil dl4lM d W HI qrH4l5il 
StIH •y,4Rdl HlfefE HIHI S. Hiai 4 ddl <aisi st^d HWIJE dU4l(4RE w Hd 

dE qat dii4w®di di|u*ipi qHiEd la«E rkddE Eh w hihiCIhI Erm <|fe 4d?l, 

rqai'ynE ^i»idi Tqq -^E ^dleiiei HfiMidE Hidi4 45 ih«E 44 

GhErE urd'd4l qnl a, ^svqifE HWldl G2M. Hd dlHHdl iSrddldlHl 

dl. dm Hi dH^ HlddO-jlHHl HiqRlHd4 diTdHHi dHdl ^'4 4 ^rIh 
^ svqidl dllferH, IElH4«ll Hd RrH dllferM.Hl HM.i ddl ddl (4dl. dH|L HH21- 
qi2.Hl ^5>'did qdl4^qd dlidiiM,44 d«iiHdi, ^ddHl Ht2i4dE diidiinM dHHdi, Hd 
^<H55Hi ^<ivdldl dl<Hl 4 -Jl^l :iiiferM. S*-;? ddlHl. HOd® ^T/dlddl iSfdtildl 

dRl4 dldlHlHl^ ■y]dd4 d<iHdHi HOd®Hl S^feliHl Hal ^sJd iSfdiildldl 

dl‘HH[|l S^HiaiHdl Gdldl 4dEd Hd ^svdlddl Tdldl dHl, dlHH^l HHd HHl 

44d dH| ^sVdlddl sSfdt^ldlHi HHldH ^S.d ^IHl Hl4l a. 

aE ^laCdl ^S^dldl dlHlS' dll4 d4H <m.l 4dld dll? H4ld ^H^Hl HHI<^ B. 
E GHdld Eh 4 d<5o»E ■j^^hIEIh 3d 4 HRidd EiHiS Hd E •ydRi q^ 4 rI 4 
cqqdHi 4dqiHl hi 4 a. E hhE Sdi ^qi4'H 44 Ptai'E4^ hoE® hihihI aHWi^ 
'^drd4 Col, Janes Tod : History of western India ^<y/dl4Hl dllH^S 4dqiHi HIHE 
44 HRii dinqiHt Hiq a. 

5Ui| ®qd.Hi HidRq:EH4 nEdqid nnaR, hi<hi 5 niddE Eiqi adi^inR^ 

HlHlHl E4 hI ciHl dl4 9. d rddintHHlddl "HHld H12 ^H^hI HR HdlEqi«E ^d'4- 
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dl<y. =M.CiW dHHl ^>-1^01=1 dH|l HI ^S.3, £IMI §>. dW HlM 

dl^^llHl S.=IW HS.^ MRIS, M^d, ^J-ld HldRli ^q.=lJ9dl Hd mtdd Hll Hiqi(i 

5S. dHdl qiSM. Miy. <HR HR B. “ HldPHS HH^Hl Gg.Rdl 

Hd felR uRfesiPd rq.HR4, &51H. SlHl HIH dH d S^dl dH^ HHHl*-] 

H^lS 5>.w Hd d24 Rddliadl icaHHl. 

HI. HI, mu 

S. ^micd d«i4d<Hiei HiCl : hhIhU yav^idl Ri^nsidi y.HiSi H<-i, ■^]ks m 

&lq.ld §«>t^<dl£l HKidHlCi oid^, CH^ddl Hddl (idl, Hd «-Hld Wtl Hid 

=1%S <4dl. dH4 f/R '(5. H. dHR^4 dl. 3o4?^l8l^l <4dl. Hl^fe SU«ll 

dHl §lH<f/Hi ^RHldl dHi|l HO-HIH $Rff/Hld hRiH <HWL 5Ht i4dl. 5^lH. ?A.. 4 
H^tl dHi^ mHl Hid HlHl (^4 Hd d H. %<:(£<> - (id ^4 dHi| Hs|l- 

H2d llHir<' (^H^)Hi ^R4dl d4l MH Sj| (i-j. €. H. 'l('C'3Hi ?^lCi. %-l. 

4,d1, hM HHR 54 rHRdl Hit H. HfeoTl ^4 dH| dllS SlM Hil- 

Cild 54 a4. d Hal d 5lH£.ldl ildHl HRIH d HRR H^lfd 5^dl ^&ll «ldl. '5. H. 
dfiroUHi ^HtJ4 WIH 5loi 5lldl (r^'sV d45 dH4 [dH^j5 «lt5 (idl. <-44 SH?. Hddl 

Hddi d dV 5t2dl 4^ (=ldl) sv'sv' d45 €. H. dCrdiiHi IdHlHl <5dl. Hd m2 yH€4 

til€5l2dl s'/sv' d45 H. 'l<2^'9Hi £H21 «v'* 11 (Sdl. 

H. diir^iidl dl. 30 44 4 H 25 l 4 4154.44 fd^ld HHl ddl Hd 4 Ht^ 
'S. H. dGr^CiHl 4 h 4 5 Rr 544 5 S .2 d 45 H 251 ? 4 Hd 4 Hld HtSltWl ^e 5 l&l 4 
dq.mi 4 dl. 

^HPcd 5101 5l2dl sys-/ d45Hldldl (1551^ 4=«ll3l 52^.1 H12 4Hd H25R 2ll4 
HHRdHR U»>l^lHl @.d2^ Hir| (i^. rd<Jd W Hal Hljl Sed ©Sd H«-«ld HlHdHi 
M4ldl Hd HolHdi H«-«ld4 25HHi 5i?.d d^d 4 h|. HR HIH ^4 4l fd-sSiddl 
Pi 4H ■'jlS.Rld 52=11 Hldldl H-r2lddl 245R 54 d a4l. 2$5 S'/'J/d (Hal H2l22?. SlH5 
Hlcd. 4d. 4. 4 ih) 4,5 H«-«ld Hmidl 62W 44 4 h^ H25R HlM 521=4 tidl. 
4 sy 44 m HHi 44 hRijiih 4h 4 ■yCd'-si 4 il-HHi hi4 h 4 oiiS <i4. 

HHa=lRHl i 5 . 21 . ' 1 ( 22(24 PlCi-H<sv^l Hd fHCd-HltdJl Hsv^ldl HH 124 
HlHdHl 44 l ( 5 H[ 2 Hd dll rHl$ 4 liM H 44 i 4420 Hd 4 2 lHHdl HlolHld HS 
H 01 UI &121 Hi 4 d=ll 2 d 2 l 5 »i 5 HlHi Hl= 4 l. 44 4 4 d 5 l=lia = 1^4 Hd 4 & @. 4 l Hdl 
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d^T.s aq.iH ^Njiciic-iH 4Hq.iHi t^di. dH| ng -iiaidl I'Hih %im1, 

d«il 41 Hd ^ 5^1141 ddl4 Hd u4d VldW d% <ldL 

£lq.Ld ^^LdiPlH lim^lHl ^Sdl (SdU %llHkH. ftd dH^ 

^ <1^ ?>ld d^Q. dH4 qRA=ll2 <dl -JV m'l Udl 5>ld (dt 'dldl^.l 
Hd '>!lS2 %ft«ll4lHl, il dl d€.i ildl IdCHCddl 

d€? ad i2dl 2Sdl ^<idl. ddd 41$ did’ HI 

Hdl«il ddl. 

dlfea iiadl Eldld dlH “deO.^ S. $Rdl ^Hldldl da ?>lOdl%0, 5iq.i4 

?l H<Hlldd ei^d d| flH| ^<rv'ddl WHl ddl dlferddl ^S.2 dHl 44 S. >11244 
d dlHdl dMl CiMdl 4dl. dH|5>iddW&i?»'USddlHdddird2pHHldl Hdl?.- 

alc-l 2q.<HW4 (dl'd 4 S 5>Ld did (J/ dHdl dHl 0Jff/d4 dH<r/ $l2dl dlferddt 
dlddldl4ld •^]H 5d%o0. di.d dl^$ J2q.l diod S. 

=>|q. dlAaddl 4dl«ldl Htlld<fMl diiH2, dHi«V<5i ddl ilRc-t 

dlMllSl dlM 5? $2Hldl h 314 d $RdlHl d. d d4dl dd<l 4iiS3 ddl ^sv^ldHl 
<Hl4d2 ddl 2lH did ■^2dS $H tldld H(ll|2 f *‘|C-iR AdR 4t ddl did d<^ Hadd d. 

dHdl dH*lHi ^HtJdl &H2 4»•^S 4H2 ir'H44. ^Hld dtllR HlM $124 
2ll4l i4ir$oi ddl dl’{l4 44i aioisll^ OllHid2 H2142 $12211 3ia'y,2d2, dRHl? ^54dl 
■H^dlHdl, dii«Hi? iii«ird4 dlHdl $l2dl •;j,2diHl4 HlUrdddi dlfd - =ld4 did 
$l22fl. [hW did diasi^l 5 h 2 Prosody and Figures of speech dlH^ dR® 
dlfe •;j2dS CiMlHl •yCd^S id! ddl. dlny Ss^ ';;J2di du^ H| Sia^Hl <H|dl 
$122(1 dlWldl lAai€4l dlHdl $$ y. dl r=lM.H SH2 dl<!tH.l2Q.d\ld 2d 44 U'«srd4 

44 4d diw 4^ 4,1^ M ■y2di M4. d4. 

4 6H2ld €£2dl4 dW 4'^ =^ddld, S.H121H did dir$oi, dll2'3loiH did 2<s-/- 

■<^dl dldni illdd 2LSd?lldddl Hi4dl dlROt, $>»|-d[2a, !yiyi('2l4 dlfe>4 Hl44l, 

1^54i 4 dol4, 3j(jvqi4 dlfedldl Hl42]d£r dr'wi, feW dl(4H4dl lidH <HPl^ <HWl- 
d2 (dl2 44 - 45dl H <Hloi) HOI? -tjdda dH| HHCdi is. 

4Hld Hdl^2 $<'|dld $l24dl Sa dlOdml ddl dli44 $2^ did dl« 

did rdc^d ddl H?4 $l2dldl dlOdl2ildlld sv' dlfd dH| dlRHl ddl MR <1H211 fHgl- 
dl4 H2U4 i2dl2 h21£.21Hi44i4 1h 4 Hdld24 2llC-l0l^<^4 ScdH dsV^l d dH^ 
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-ylnfe 

glslT-Ml d ^R%fl.dl %lHl<rd PlgW mHlHi Hd^JS-CHHl 2lL!-ucfl, 

(% 5A.H. '-ik. iioil, 5 ^ih. ?A.) ^ «' d^fdMdiy d Sv.dl a d dl^ 'ydiaa; 

Ml q.Sd S M Oj^l, 

• Qrd fel ouf^^i H7.d«,t r]€ MlSil 

HHW t^^d Qt d 5>ll ^siil ^Hd, 

aoi ^£d ^J'lol Hd &d H^Eli ^'H^ld; 

^li fen 3>iDi til •b-j^. ?).a<Hi?. ^di ii (T/tii, 

4ol fdtSll fedH ?>UHS. d - ff-ml Sj'USi lOll; 

^J'li &d Tdcdd - Ml iSsHd ^S. ^<r/ild, 

<iH d - ^jffV^idl^Ai ^-rddM Has.d ?ii\oi.i,d; 

fHV'i'lld - ^l M 4t %l 

rs(i Mai S ?Hi^da ysv'^ddl ^dld; 

?>‘ri 6(5 Hd idiH^^ii 5).i^di %i4d, 

dtiR.?Pl ^i%l ?»-idi iCd d ^«-dc-Q.^ 'jioi.d; 

3>-li 6(4 ?>ld '>4?l ^5.(4 dd H(4(-jd, 

(4H §M d «[£.(4 H4(i-Jdl 5V(4i-d HVJd; 

HH (4$dlS. HdfeCd d (4Hld ^^Cd, 

iCu dd (4H d ^dldld dbk ?>LoWl sVC-Si; 

(iV«d dcitddd d&4d dddl dtiC'/d, 

^S.(4 d'llHlE(4 d-d£ mdl d - dS,i mid 

d^(4d 5>.ld dlVK4 (4% ddldl^Al di?, 

d-^^dl Hl^ 6(4 m il6?l ?dd ^<>d d|^^ 

id ^i-iTii g$ |;gd«i 6a d-fdad utd?. 

i Pd^Hd Hd^i, |dll Hl^d €d«. HldJ. i: ' i 

[dd dfd MfHHld wid 2l| Hid ild (?H2 (%l) IJH ?iHldR H^^idl i 
<j aii|ei ?^id (Hid ^'■je^l iH Si? §li Hd Wfd4<a -dd; 
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dH 5 S W ^llferH ?>-K il=^dt ^dl ?>-ll0lHd?fl, <141S.R.|, doi(l 
5Hl^4 &IH1. tdiai (dR HhI oi6 

d a S d^l ddl -rdldH eilJd ^^fddld dl ?>UHIS. a i WCi- 

Hdl 'vi^rdHlsil 5>.ii(4, ?;:iSii) 5;.iirkis. «{!,i4 

d 4^1 a S, aj.T/ildd.l £llSl ddl Slldd Gd§d S^'ld d|l ^sv^ldl 

(WHl^l) d 5l2l i4l; 

d|l k^ld dl •Hfdkd i. ^U, S.'^lldd Ci^d 

(?>-l«-*l) ■HfdrHdl HlS «>i4; 

d 44 a^i ?li| ilf^Hl, a'?. ?)-ld ?J'lslirRdl aidd d^d ^Udldl 
<Hldld 5t2 HhI; 

d a J d ddl I-IIt‘ 4 %<l<HWd d^d (dlllHl) ^-ifd Rid iH«^i; d| 
^‘‘^4 Rid HIM i4 42^ 5/ dk, tfddl Ul^ ddl d2^ MliHt^; 

d| d&d ©dddl •^idldd Hfff^'ddl dldl MSdl<l dldl4 Ha2C>ll44 {dldl ^d) ill; 

(4 Hl2) dd y&Ulidltl (mIU«Ii) 4 Srdd MPd tcd^dl Md S16HI&4 %5dl%, 

S didd* Mpldl4 Md Idld Md iSdld ^dl MC-dl<ldl tlHllHl ^4 
^dl ^ il I “a H^fellidHld Ij'ld 5 illH Hlfdi, ^ dd 44^^d Hd 6y4 i4d d 
SdHH iS, HlddHdl il Md (H&ddl Rsd IIH.” ] 

4=lld ddl|l §*‘l=ldld Ml i4£l (lllilll il=d) 4014 •>^11 •>^d d^ aidl. 
dHdlHl ik ildl^ d^ W Ml=|i Md d dH^ irf MPl^l ildl S'/ ISll. 4 Ual 
42 't‘‘l CH.12 42d 5 tS. H. 'l<2Hv3Hi dH4 2<Sld d%. ^idl Ul^ dH^l 
Adll ildl H dl 4ddi ^ff»'ll4-0ll4 mil ddl ^lllPidl MOdl44l dddl 
Midi Md §d?ldldl Oimi HiRUd i? 4<ll m 5-i&d a. 

2i. aiaoiiS Mil. dm 
4h. 4., 4.21, 4 4d. il. (»i<HtS) , 
4$. Mil. 4. 4ll. (iHid) 

0114 mfedl Olid, oj<r^<1ld Jikifefel, MH21112-C2 
latdll lUdl^' 
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